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THE EARLY EDUCATION GIRLS MASSA- 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., SUPERVISOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS, 


URING the first century and half 
tory scanty provision was made for the education girls. 
During this period the town schools were two kinds,—in the 
large towns grammar school for instruction Latin and 
preparation for college, and English school for reading, 
writing and ciphering. Sometimes the two were combined. 
the small towns there was only the English school. All these 
were invariably taught masters, and children were not ex- 
pected attend them until they had learned read either 
home the private dame schools which were found nearly 
every town. 

This ability read was required both boys and girls 
the law 1642, and seems have been all that was expected 
the girls. 

The first reference school attendance girls Boston 
which have observed letter Hon. Harrison Gray 
Otis, describing the Latin School 1773. states that was 
the custom for most the Latin-school boys from that 
school the close the daily sessions the public writing 
school, but that and few others remained and took lessons 
the usher, Lovell, Junior. says that few gir/s came 
this time for these lessons. These were probably tuition 
lessons. 
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Judge Sewall his Diary mentions the fact that little Hannah 
Sewall 1688, then eight years old, going school School- 
house Lane, was run over horse and slightly injured. 
This raises the query, Did girls Master Cheever’s Latin 
School? This contrary the general impression, and there 
are other references throw light it. Perhaps there was 
dame school the Lane. Dorchester, 1639, soon after 
the establishment the town school, was left the discre- 
tion the elders and the seven men for the time being (select- 
men) whether maids should taught with the boys not. 
the exercise their discretion they seem have excluded 
the maids,” for not until 1784 was any provision made for 
them. Then was voted that such girls could read 
Psalter allowed school from June October. 

few the smaller towns girls were allowed attend 
with the boys, but few availed themselves the privilege. 
1699 Rehoboth voted employ master teach sexes 
read, write and cast accounts. Hatfield few girls at- 
tended from the first. Ipswich girls went master’s 
school until 1769. Northampton none until 1802. 

About the time the Revolution there seems have been 


awakening the need providing better facilities for 


the girls. thundered all around the sky.” 

1776 the town Medford voted that the master instruct 
girls two hours after the boys are dismissed. 1790 com- 
mittee was appointed see expedient for girls at- 
tend the master’s school, and soon after was voted that they 
have liberty attend during the three summer months. 
1794 was voted that females attend the master’s school sepa- 
rately from May October four hours each day, and that the 
boys attend four hours each day. 1834 was voted that 
girls shall enjoy equal privileges with the boys throughout the 
year. 

Newburyport 1780 was proposed have schools for 
girls from five nine years age, taught dames, 
learn them good manners and proper decency behavior,” 
also spelling and reading, and, desired, needlework and knit- 
ting. These schools were kept from April 
1792 girls were admitted the master’s school summer, when 
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the boys were few, after school for hour and half. 1804 


four girls’ schools were established, held for six months 


from six eight o’clock the morning, and Thursday after- 
noon. (Thursday afternoon was boys’ holiday from early 
times. 

are told the historian Essex that 1782 few girls 
attended the only those who thought good deal 
themselves.” forty-five cipherers” fourteen were girls. 

Haverhill 1790, from May September, one hour each 
the forenoon and the afternoon was specially appropriated for 
the instruction the young misses females, and school was 
dismissed for the purpose. 

Salem 1793 the school committee were authorized 
provide, the writing school, elsewhere, for the tuition girls 
reading, writing and but late 1812 most 
that was done was allow them attend hour noon and 
hour the afternoon. Lynn before 1794 only three girls 
attended the grammar school, and they came only the after- 
noon learn write. Gloucester 1790 Rev. Eli Fobes, 
report the town urging reforms education, pleads for 
the education girls, whom says, tender and interest- 
ing branch the community that have been neglected the 
public schools+of this town.” 

book written Caleb Brigham, A.M., 1785, was en- 
titled The Young Lady’s Accidence; Short and Easy 
Introduction English Grammar, Designed Principally for the 
Use Young Learners, more Especially for those the Fair 
Sex, though Proper for Either. the preface the eighth 
edition, 1794, the author says, From the present aspect the 
author encouraged hope that reformation favor 
female education about take place.” 

careful study the early records leads the following 
conclusions: First, during the first one hundred and fifty years 
colonial history girls did not attend the public schools, except 
some the smaller towns, and there only for short time; 
second, about the time the Revolution, when public thought 
was quickened, the subject the education girls was widely 
agitated third, against much opposition the experiment was tried 
sending girls the master’s school for few hours day 
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during part the year, but never the same rooms the 
same time with the boys; fourth, this provision extended only 
the English schools, instruction being provided Latin 
even the higher English branches; fifth, was not until 
the present century was far advanced that girls and boys shared 
alike the advantages the higher public schools. 

not difficult explain this lack provision the higher 
education girls. The public schools Massachusetts were 
founded imitation the endowed schools England, and 
for the same purpose; namely, raise learned and godly 
men for the service the church and the commonwealth. 
this public service there was place for women. sure, 
Luther had urged equal opportunities for the education girls 
equally necessary for them preparation for the duties 
home, but was nearly three centuries advance his age. 

How the education girls was regarded Old England 
well shown quaint old treatise Education called Posi- 
tions, Richard Mulcaster, first Head Master Merchant 
Taylor’s School (1561-1586). says: Young maidens 
must give leave speak boys first, because naturally the 
male more worthy, and politikely’ more employed, and 
therefore that side claimeth this learned education first framed 
for their use and most properly belonging kind; though 
courtesy and kindness they content lend their female 
youth the use their training part, upon whom age they 
bestow both themselves and all the fruit their whole training.” 

Again: The bringing young maidens any kind 
learning but accessory the way.” Yet urges that 
they should trained. Indeed, declares himself for 
and naile.” would have them taught reading well, 
writing faire, singing sweete, playing fine”; and those who 
are occupy high positions would have well versed the 


classic languages. How well versed they might become 
know from Ascham’s panegyric upon his pupil Queen Eliza- 
Beside her perfit readiness Latin, Italian, French and 
Spanish, she readeth here now Windsore more Greeke every 
day, than some Prebendarie this Church doth read Latin 
whole weeke. Within the walls her privy chamber she 
hath obteyned that excellencie learnynge understand, 
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speeke and write both wittely with head, and faire with hand, 
scarce one two rare wittes both the Universities have 
many years reached unto.” 

Our fathers brought across-the water the idea that children 
both sexes needed know how read the Bible; that beyond 
that all boys needed the ability write and cast accounts while 
the Church and the State needed some boys who were versed 
the classics and higher English, not 
buried the graves the much the community 
would provide for. For the daughters kings for girls 
noble birth who might wives and mothers kings they 
would have generous culture provided private means; but 
the New World there were queens nor mothers 
queens, they quietly left the higher education girls those 
few who might think good deal themselves.” 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOLS. 


PRINCIPAL EDWARD HARRIS, CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


EFORE the year 1892 the system school government 
Cleveland was much like that other communities. The 
same responsibility was placed upon the Superintendent 
Schools, and there was the same lack all power and authority 
part. The members the Board Education were not 
inferior those other cities; fact, they were above the 
average. The same results, nevertheless, must always follow 
when men who are elected popular vote, often for one term 
only, are entrusted with the selecting and hiring teachers and 
the determining courses study and text-books used. 
Such was the sentiment Cleveland that change was de- 
manded. March, 1892, the legislature the State passed 
act entirely re-organizing the Board fact, 
did away with the old board and substituted system since 
known the Cleveland Plan. 


OUTLINE PLAN. 


the new order the Board Education divided into two 
parts: the legislative, called the Council, and the executive, 
called the Director. The council composed seven mem- 
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bers, elected large, four whom are elected the spring 
election with the Mayor and other city officials, and serve 
for two years. The other three members the council and 
the Director Schools are alternate spring time 
when the city not influenced municipal politics and elections. 

The council simply legislative body. shall have the 
power provide for the appointment all necessary teachers 
and employeés, and prescribe their duties and fix their com- 
pensation,” and here the duty the council reference 
teachers ends. The transfer property, the building school- 
houses, all expenditure money except the amount $250, 
for which appropriation has already been made, must 
made order the council; but all resolutions involving the 
expenditure money the change adoption text-books 
must submitted the Director for his approval disap- 
proval. become valid such resolutions must receive his 
signature, or, vetoed him, must reconsidered the 
council and receive affirmative vote two thirds the 
members the council. 

The Director Schools the chief officer the school sys- 
tem. Not only the executive, charged with carrying out 
all orders the Board, but all duties not legislative devolve 
him. Power centralized and responsibility located. 

One the first duties and one the most important for the 
first Director was the appointment Superintendent In- 
struction. school Director shall, subject the approval 
and confirmation the council, appoint Superintendent 
Instruction who shall remain office during good behavior, 
and the School Director may any time, for sufficient cause, 
remove him.” the duty the Director reference 
teachers ends. 

the Superintendent given the power appoint and 
discharge all teachers for whom provision has been made the 
council. This includes his assistants his office, his princi- 
pals well includes all the department in- 
struction. 

The Director appoints all janitors buildings and all other 
employees the Board, including the superintendent build- 
ings and his office force. 
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There are two features which the present system has de- 
cided advantage over the former one. The first this: the 
appointment teachers entirely removed from the legislative 
body and consequently from those who are not experts teach- 
ing; the teachers are not subject that baneful influence 
politics either their appointment their removal. True, 
great responsibility placed the hands one man, the 
Superintendent, and were small man tyrant could 
work much harm the teaching force and the cause edu- 
cation: the teachers’ tenure office might and would depend 
his mere whim. 

The man who has made life study education; who in- 
trusted with such great responsibility, will meet conscientiously 
and attempt realize fully the great possibilities under the sys- 
tem. There less danger being responsible one man, 
who himself teacher, fully conversant with the duties 
teacher, than twenty who know little nothing such duties. 
any rate, the teachers Cleveland have cause for com- 
plaint under the present administration. 

The second element advantage this: some one person 
made responsible. Just one person, the Superintendent, 
held responsible for the instruction, and good instruction, too, 
one person, the Director, held responsible for all other em- 
ployees, for the fulfillment all contracts and for the rightful 
expenditure money. 

There are two changes which might made the present 
plan which, our judgment, would greatly benefit the 
The first the transferring the power laying out the course 
study and the selecting text-books from the council 
the Superintendent Instruction. There the same trouble 
now this department the work there was formerly the 
selection teachers. expert needed each case. 
all educators know, there more difficult task per- 
formed than the one making suitable course study and 
selecting suitable text-books with this course. Let this 
work given those who have made, for years, study 
the conditions. 

The second improvement the plan would the change 
the manner appointing janitors. They are present entirely 
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independent the Superintendent the principals buildings. 
buildings where there are from twelve hundred fifteen hun- 
dred pupils the selection janitor fully important 
any one teacher; not sympathy with the method govern- 
ment the school, about which may know little indeed, 
can more harm than poor teacher. This influence among 
the boys should guarded carefully that teacher. 
believe, therefore, that the janitor the building should 
appointed upon the recommendation the principal the 
building, and should hold his position during good behavior 
and while doing satisfactory This would remove him, 
also, from political influence and make his tenure office inde- 
pendent it. change Director might, present, mean 
entire the force janitors Cleveland. 

The regular school work divided into three divisions: the 
elementary, comprising the first eight years; the secondary, 
the four years the high school; and the training, comprising, 
for the young ladies, the two years the normal. 

The foundations the work were carefully made the early 
days Superintendent, who still dwells among 
us, Andrew Freese. The work was afterwards carried forward 
with wonderful success such superintendents Andrew 
Rickoff, Hinsdale, Day and other men national 
reputation. was never, perhaps, more earnest spirit 
among the teachers than the present time. addition 
taking personally some leading educational paper the day, 
they very generally patronize the teachers’ reading room, which 
well supplied with such magazines; they maintain, and suc- 
cessfully, too, course lectures during the winter; they have 
formed and maintained Art Association for the benefit their 


respective buildings, that is, for procuring for their schoolrooms 


works art; they have formed groups for study and travel all 
which have given the results that could expected,—a con- 
tinued improvement the scholarship and thought the elemen- 
tary pupils. 

There one feature which would doubtless strike the ob- 
server from some sections the country peculiar, and that 
that there not male principal the elementary schools. 
The male principals and male teachers, too, for the most part, 
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are reserved for the high schools. The good work done 
the lady principals and their teachers cannot better shown 
than calling attention the large percentage the eighth 
grade pupils that are desirous entering and enter the high 
the central district over eighty per cent the eighth 
grade continue their work the high school. During the last 
ten years the high school attendance has increased one hundred 
per cent,—thirty per cent more than the increase the elemen- 
tary schools. 

There are three high schools the city present, and two 
more high school buildings under process construction. The 
largest and oldest these schools the Central High. 
was opened July 13, 1846, with thirty-four boys. cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary 1896 grand re-union 
alumni. There have been over thirty-three hundred graduates 


this school alone, among whom are names very prominent 


the world finance, politics and literature. The graduates 
the Central now number about two hundred and fifty each 
year. The enrollment present twenty-one hundred. There 
ever present that assistance that comes from the inspiration 
furnished large numbers united one, and from large and 
loyal alumni. 

There are practically three courses study the high schools 
the business, the scientific and the classical. The business 
course has the fewest number the Central, only about two 
hundred, and beyond the first two years the least developed 
course the school. This comes largely from lack room 
for proper equipment. One the new high schools will have 
special attention, construction and equipment, given this 
work. There will such opportunity good work 
this department demanded and proper. 

The scientific course includes far the largest 
fact, the Central High largely scientific school, about four- 
teen hundred being enrolled this department. There are 
this course four years required science five hours each 
week, save the last year, which has four half 
the time given laboratory work the pupil. choice 
languages given, one which carried through the four 
is, English, German Latin. either the first 
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two chosen then one year given.in the other; the last 
selected, then one year each the other two may taken. 
This the course selected for preparation for the scientific 
school and also largely for business life present. 

The classical course prepares for the colleges, and has about 
five hundred it. Besides the Latin and the English choice 
given between the Greek and the former taken 
year German offered; the latter, science advanced 
mathematics given. This work prepares for any college, 
and the Central High represented the leading colleges 
from the Atlantic the Pacific. 

About eighty per cent the graduating class the school 
continue their studies, above forty per cent entering the college 
and scientific school, and forty per cent entering the normal 
training prepare for teaching. Another interesting item 
reference the school the large percentage boys, the lack 
whom noticeable many schools. The boys constitute 
about forty-three per cent the school. 

There Athletic Association the school, governed 
executive committee comprised teachers and pupils. All 
teams come under this committee’s jurisdiction, and 
member team one must maintain satisfactory standing 
class room. This winter the Association conducting skating 
rink, the interests the pupils, land leased for play- 

There are two debating clubs boys, one senior and the 
other junior. These clubs have two leagues, one the city 
and one inter-state. There also Girls’ Literary Society, 
Shakespeare Club, German Literary Club and Musical 
Association, the latter having control the Mandolin and the 
Glee Clubs. 

There has been arranged for this winter course lectures 
for the older pupils, under the auspices the senior class. 
The lectures occur alternate Wednesdays the fourth period 
the school session. The following are some the speakers 
Professor Palmer Harvard, Presidents Staley, Thwing, 
Barrows and Harper. 

There are three customs always observed the Central. The 
first them the Thanksgiving offering, which time the 
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pupils bring gifts given such societies the rooms may 
designate, and also contribute money held committee. 
This used aid any worthy and needy member the school. 
The person who receives aid unknown any save the 
committee three. 

The Library day observed the twenty-first 
Books and money are received from the pupils and 
The amount money usually reaches about two hundred 
One friend recently contributed one thousand dollars. This 
enabled the committee place the library special library 
called the Lucile Library. composed about two hun- 
dred sets thirty books, that is, duplicates, set. This 
enables the teacher take set and have one book for each 
her class when pursuing some line work literature. 

The third day observed Decoration Day, when penny 
flowers. The school always turns over hatful pennies— 
more than enough represent each one the school. 

Besides the days mentioned the last graduating class always 
returns its Alma Mater the closing exercises before 
mas. certain portion the assembly room reserved for 
them. 

About one year ago was thought best attempt find 
positions for those graduates who wish enter business life. 
circular letter was sent several hundred firms the city 
register was prepared for the names the pupils wishing 
places, and register the firms asking for 
The business men responded way that was encouraging. 
This last summer and fall there were more calls for the grad- 
uates than could answered. large number were located. 
Several have already received promotion. The venture has 
met with unqualified success. 

There are few urgent needs the high 
more room and better business training. This will reme- 
died the new school buildings; though the time these 
buildings are open will necessary, the present rate 
increase high school attendance, start some more high 
school buildings. 

Another crying need field for athletic sports and training 
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field where all kinds field games may held, and where 
training the high school, except what done the pupils 
voluntary way. The mind trained the éxpense the 
body, fear. Cleveland behind this work, but there 
hope raising enough money build gymnasium site 
furnished the central philanthropic citizen has 
given the school the use piece land until wishes 
sell build upon it. 

The alumni are endeavoring raise endowment, the in- 
come which will used each year educate, the college 
his choice, some worthy graduate the school. The Class 
started the fund, and each class has since contributed. 
The association has become incorporated, order that may 
receive bequests for this purpose. While the city endeavor- 
ing help all its children, make success its kinder- 
gartens, its night schools, its manual training and its school for 
the deaf, the alumni the high school, and the entire sys- 
tem, will endeavor this method make the influence their 
live forever. 


THE GOLDEN MEAN EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


MRS. HELENE. STARRETT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


problems education and educational methods are 

perennially new, interesting and important the com- 
ing spring the earth little children our homes. 
one tires spring and spring blossoms because sees 
them often; and.no normally constituted human being tires 
little children and youth because they are the common 
sight earth. The spirit the true teacher will ever that 
shown the good professor who, reply the 


question scientific man whether did not weary 


going over and over the same studies year after year with his 
different classes pupils, and whether would not prefer the 
field original scientific investigation, replied, Ah, your 
interest new facts, but mine new minds.” 

And also may said the constant procession new 
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theories and new methods which are pressed upon the attention 
teachers and principals schools and educators generally. 
They are all many them commend themselves 
our judgment worthy tested; but those who 
have had the longest experience teachers and educators are 
the least sure the results any proposed method until has 
been tested. also find that one the chief difficulties with 
nearly all new theories and methods the tendency their 

The educational methods of, say, forty fifty years ago 
could not have been wholly bad, else how comes that 
have such large number noble leaders thought and 
action among men and women to-day who are nearing 
past their sixties? They were those methods. 
those old days children were, perhaps, too sternly repressed, 
and their likes and dislikes too little considered. But they 
were taught one beautiful virtue which has almost disappeared 
from the characters the children to-day—obedience. 
Another thing they were sternly taught, and that was respectful 
and deferential treatment their elders and superiors author- 
ity. And when one sees to-day, often have the 
opportunity seeing, little child two, three four years 
whose unrestrained impulses and unrepressed selfishness make 
its presence nuisance—nay, often terror—in orderly house- 
holds, one sighs for the good old ways bringing children, 
and questions earnestly whither all this new training 
little ones tends. all admit that the mothers half 
century ago were too little acquainted with the laws growth 
and the psychology the child mind generally; but the too- 
much-observed, too-much-attended-to child to-day certainly 
represents the other extreme, and—as some who have 
observed long enough think—has considerably less prospect 
growth into sturdy manhood unselfish, unconscious, normal 
womanhood than the child trained the régime fifty years 
ago. too many instances parents and teachers have lost the 
golden mean the training little children. 

This holds true also children past the age early child- 
hood. The aim the fortunately circumstanced parents 
to-day—a not unworthy aim the main—is surround their 
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children with every comfort and even luxury; provide for 
them every innocent form pleasure; lead and win rather 
than compel everything like duty. Luxury, ease, com- 
fort are really very perplexing elements the problem 
educating this younger generation. wife one the 
millionaires Chicago, earnest Christian woman, once said 
speaking the education her children, The 
question husband and myself most frequently ask ourselves 
is, What shall supply our children the incentive that neces- 
sity supplied us?’” John Stuart Mill, the account whose 
intellectual acquirements almost beyond belief, says 
autobiography: not believe that boys [and just 
true girls] can induced apply themselves with vigor 
and, what much more difficult, with perseverance dry 
and irksome studies the sole force persuasion and soft 
words. Much must done and much must learned 
children for which rigid discipline indispensable means. 

is, doubt,” continues, laudable effort modern 
teaching render much possible what the young are 
required learn easy and interesting them. But when the 
principle pushed the length not requiring them learn 
anything du¢ what has been made easy and interesting, one 
the chief objects education sacrificed. rejoice the 
decline the old brutal and tyrannical system teaching, 
which did, however, succeed enforcing habits 
but the new, seems me, training race men 
{and women] who will incapable doing anything which 
disagreeable them.” other words, the matter 
requiring and even compelling children learn lessons 
things they not like, are seek the golden mean. 

the above quotation from John Stuart has con- 
cisely stated another the most serious educational problems 
that confront teachers and parents to-day. The conditions with 
which too frequently surround our children are such that 
habits application, habits self-denial are not being formed 
they shouldbe. Hence true now, has always been, 
that our greatest and most learned men and women come, not 
from the ranks those who have had every educational advan- 
tage, but from the ranks those who have been obliged 
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struggle and make sacrifices order obtain education and 
who have brought the pursuit their studies 


The patience learned being poor.” 


Mill strikes the keynote another modern educational prob- 
our latest and most approved theories and methods education 
that which insists awakening and stimulating the attention 
children and young people regard everything going 
around them. Object lessons every kind are presented 
them; regular recitations are set aside for some 
improving excursion outing; definitions are belittled, and 
the training the memory considered far less value 
than the training the eye and ear. The golden mean again, 
good friends! These things have their place and importance, 
but there danger extremes. The attention many chil- 
dren distracted the great variety things they see and 
hear and have explained them,—by the numerous improv- 
ing” entertainments and lectures they attend, stereopticon 
views, etc., all good themselves,—that their memories 
become like those elderly people. Facts that they should 
remember from their reading and study, definitions they should 
hold their minds, all make but surface impression, 
obliterated the next thing that momentarily engages their 
attention. have often been pained and perplexed observe 
children thus entertained and instructed that lessons quite 
well learned and recited one day are found almost entirely 
obliterated from the memory the next. counteract and 
remedy this most unfortunate mental condition requires first the 
shutting off many these educational divertisements, and 
the going back the good old methods quiet, systematic, 
hard-working study hours; the exercise the memory on, 
not just easy pieces and easily understood nature science les- 
sons, but such lessons mathematics and literature and 
history require strong effort the mind grasp and hold. 
still remains, were taught our youth, that there 
royal road learning. 

There has been some very interesting discussion lately 
among educators and students the propriety and utility 
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introducing the young student literature masterpieces 
which cannot fully comprehend. writer recent num- 
ber Zhe Dial sees our present methods the study 
erature the same danger that which have alluded. 
says: The great variety new educational devices which 
are nowadays urged upon the bewildered young teacher are too 
apt have this common, that they involve relaxation 
discipline for the student, and take from him sense responsi- 
bility for his own performance. problem seems too hard 
there always some one hand relieve him the effort 
necessary master it, and encouraged seek such relief 
before has half exhausted his own resources.” Applying 
this criticism the study literature the writer continues, 
notion that must all explained and digested then 
and there fatal the growth appreciation.” And, again, 
disrepute into which cultivation the memory has 
fallen one the most alarming features recent theorizing, 
and educational word to-day more needed than strong 
re-assertion the claims this faculty upon the attention the 
teacher.” 

Thoroughness any study necessitates steady, patient work; 
stern holding the attention the task hand till 
mastered, and with most children this attention must enforced 
few give without such enforcement. Few naturally enjoy 
memorizing, and without the power some the best 
results school days are lost. And speaking thoroughness 
the elementary branches, who have not had opportunity 
compare the elegant letters written the educated women 
half century ago with the scrappy, scrawly notes—they can- 
not dignified the name letters—frequently signed 
Yours haste,” written many girls and women educated 
our latter-day schools and under our modern 
manship, composition and forms expression were regarded 
beautiful arts those days, and were practiced with respect 
due their importance. What the use troubling myself 
learn write?” said little boy the primary department to. 
me; get big mean keep stenographer.” 
too, the pupils those schools their studies literature really 
studied and profoundly impressed upon their memories the 
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classics. were not submerged and confused and be- 
wildered the flood literature that sweeps over the world 
to-day. Our students fifty years ago read and studied Milton 
and Shakespeare, and Bacon’s Essays, and Locke the Human 
Understanding, and Burke the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Addison and Pope, Thomson and Gray. Every one these 
writers gave the mind food for earnest thought; and while, per- 
haps, there was not enough diversion and entertainment pure 
and simple the books those days, and while also rather 
somber cast was given the mind lack these elements, 
yet must concede that this training developed genuine love 
for good literature such often very hard develop now. 
developed such love made books the beloved friends 
humble, happy homes; that made the quiet hearthstone, far 
removed from the gay crowds rushing after exciting and 
ephemeral pleasures, the dearest place earth, where the 
companionship the choicest and noblest spirits the past 
was shared husband and wife, father, mother, brothers and 
sisters. have not yet attained such results our newer 
methods education will warrant our making light 
wholly forsaking the methods that secured such results. 

All these reflections and animadversions are not meant 
decry the new, but only call attention the good points the 
old educational methods, and emphasize the truth that all 
our work the thing need carefully seek the balance 
the golden mean. 


WINTER EVENING. 


HENRY CHADWICK, MALDEN, MASS. 


The flames around birch-log flash, and furl 
Their yellow pennants, while weird smoke-streams 


Without, the night-notes the frozen rain 
Sound snipping, snapping the window pane. 
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THE HISTORY TEACHING FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 


BORIS D. BOGEN, NEW YORK CITY. 


profession, comparatively very modern invention.”* 
Athenians neither learned nor cared for any other language 
but The interpreters mentioned ancient histo- 
rians were probably children parents speaking different lan- 
guages. Trade gave the first encouragement the profession 
interpreters. The first teachers foreign languages were 
the grammarians who compared the categories thought with 
the realities the Greek After the conquest 
Greece the study Greek under Greek teachers took place 
the Roman Schools.t With Greek slaves, Greek secretaries, 
Greek learned men the boys learned, are told, speak 
Greek better even than The importance Greek 
grew more and more, and see that Quintilian (35-96 D.) 
teaches his pupil Greek before making him study his native 
tongue. 

Now what was the method used those days? The practi- 
cal knowledge undoubtedly was imparted through constant 
practice without any method the very infancy the 
child heard Greek, and consequently learned his mother’s 
tongue. 

But the theoretical knowledge was taught the Scholastic 
method.” Grammar was the starting point: grammatical defi- 
nitions were learned heart the foreign language. 
the alphabetic order were learned first, then syllables, then 
words, and only last were sentences constructed. Thus the 
method was purely synthetical one. 

the end the fifteenth century, through the efforts 
Agricola (1492-1566), Reuchlin (1455-1522) and Erasmus 
(1466-1536), the teaching Latin and Greek was entirely 
changed. There were Greek slaves then, and the children 
could not learn the foreign language the nursery. The 


Die practische Spracherlernung auf Grund der Psychologie und der Phisiologie der Sprache 
Dargestellt von Felix Franke, Leipzig, 1890. 
The Life and Growth Language, Whitney. Appleton, 1890. 
Lectures the Science Language, Max Miiller. Scribner, Armstrong Co., 1875. 
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schools failed teach the pupils; the falsity the method was 
self-evident. This method has psychological ground all. 
The theoretical construction sentences, the grammatical rules 
and definitions not help one speak language. Sentences 
must acquired wholes; they must the expressions 
thought, and mere verbal memory does not constitute the 
material language. 

Erasmus made great improvement teaching foreign 
languages. 

soon child can learn anything must begin with 
writing and pronouncing the letters the Greek and Latin al- 
phabets. Rules grammar few and concise possible. 
Power language comes not from rules, but from use con- 
versation and the assiduous reading and study good books.” 
This what Erasmus says concerning foreign languages. 

The next step that the grammars are written the mother 
tongue the pupils, and thus overcome great difficulty 
studying them. 

Johanes Sturm made great point studying 
languages. The entire object his teaching was make 
scholars Latin, and above all Ciceronian Latin. The 
same idea was quite popular those days. Dean Colet, the 
St. Paul’s School, 1510, says, man will know and that 
knowledge attain understand Latin books and speak and 
write clear (pure) Latin, let him above all busily learn and 
read good Latin authors and poets and orators.” 
general the methods used then did not attain good results. 

Luther says, studied twenty, forty years and still 
knew neither Latin nor German.” 

Ascham (1515-1568) recommends double translations. Thus 
the method teaching foreign languages made great progress 
but that was only the minds few persons. The general 
result the revival letters was establish all schools 
public instruction both England and Germany curriculum 
which Latin and Greek were almost the sole elements, and 
with this method which the prevailing feature was the pre- 
dominance grammar.* 

Wolgang Ratich (1574-1635) says that everything should 


Roger Ascham, schoolmaster, showing plain and perfect way teaching foreign languages 
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taught first the mother tongue, and thus sets forth the princi- 
ple that study foreign language means translate the 


symbols the mother tongue into those the foreign one. 


New conceptions should acquired through the mother tongue 
only—an ‘extreme limitation the problem teaching foreign 
languages. 

There wonder, therefore, that the method failed 
Montaigne (1533-1592) acknowledges that 
the artificial study Greek and Latin not successful all, 
and recommends that the child shall learn these languages just 
does his mother tongue. The child should surrounded 
people speaking these languages only, and learn them 
constant conversation. 

have seen that this method was used the ancient 
Romans, but the application depended upon very difficult 
conditions; requires means which are unattainable most 
cases. artificial method vital necessity. new step 
was taken John Amos Comenius (1592-1671). His method 
was taken from Jesuit the Irish College Salamanca 
Spain, who published the beginning the seventeenth century 
book for teaching Latin, entitled Jauna Linguarum (Gate 
Languages). book was intended supersede the study 
classical authors artfully bringing together successive 
chapters all the principal words the language. Comenius 
met with this book, and was pleased with that 
immediately applied his own language, and introduced the 
new book under the title Jauna Linguarum Reserta (the 
Gate Languages Unlocked) into his schools. Afterwards 
Comenius prefixed the chapter picture, Orbis Pictus.” 

This certainly was great advantage; the pictures gave 
very fine concrete representation the subject-matter, and kept 
interest and attention the part the pupils. But the 
other hand, the method was far from being perfect one. 
words given were arranged logical order, but did not answer 
the wants the pupil; the translation was literary, and con- 
sequently did not convey the nature the language taught; the 
subject-matter was too well known the pupil, and consequently 
did not excite any interest; the sentences were too complex and 
artificial, and did not correspond the expressions the pupil 
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used actual life; the mode presentation was reading, and 
thus did not develop the acoustic sense. 

John Locke (1632-1704) teaching foreign languages fol- 
lows the idea Montaigne. teaches first French means 
conversation, and thén Latin the same way. This cer- 
tainly good method, but does not cover all the problems. 
What speak and how speak remains open question; 
leaves also undecided the question whether use translation 
very important hint toward method, but the method 
itself remains undefined. form the mode presenta- 
tion only. 

After Locke came Dumarsais the First (1676-1756) 
introduced the interlinear system. published two books 
which have had great success. first one was published, 
1722, under the title, Exposition d’une méthode raisomée pour 
apprendre latin; the second one, 1731, was 
translation Jouvencis’ Sondilac agreed with Dumar- 
sais; but Gaulier, professor the College Plesis-Sarbone, 
criticized the method 
used the interlinear method different ways. published 
the Maniére d’apprendre les langues. the first part 
uses literary the second gives only the mean- 
ing the sentences; the third the Latin constructed 
according the French; and the fourth gives the real 
text without any translation all. Radonvilliers acknowledges 
the faults translation, but thinks this the only means. 

The method interlinear translation found many followers, 
and used largely present. will have the opportunity 
speak again, but will state here only that this method 
was designed not only for instruction, but for self-instruction. 

Now come Pestalozzi (1746-1827), whose principle 
proceed from the easier the more difficult, begin with 
observation, pass from observation consciousness. Accord- 
ingly commences with German sentence, der Scharze 
Adler, translates into Latin, the pupils repeat aloud, and 
then declines singular and plural numbers. the 
same way the adjectives their different degrees and 
conjugations verbs. Then comes forming sentences two, 


Megar Diegenetishe Methode des Unterichts imfremden Sprachen und Literature. 
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three and more words. After good many exercises that 
kind the pupils begin read and write. 

this method find the mistakes the grammarians. 
Translation also used too much, but the new and very good 
feature Pestalozzi’s method that commences from oral 
instruction first, and only afterwards passes reading and 
writing. 

new system teaching foreign which aroused 
great interest Europe was the system Jacotot 
order learn Latin commences from the Epitome 
historiz translates very accurately, learns heart 
and repeats every day. said that this method pupil 
accomplishes six months much does six years 
the scholastic method. But from pedagogical standpoint this 
method inadequate requires too great effort the part 
the pupil, and the interest cannot kept for long time. 
Besides, the pupil learns words and sentences given certain 
author without any consideration whether the pupil needs the 
words not. 

Now come again the interlinear method presented 
James Hamilton (1769-1831). His method nothing else than 
the method Dumarsais. The success this method now was 
wonderful, especially America. text-books for his pupils 
Hamilton printed interlinear translations the Gospel John, 
Aurelius Victor, etc. 

This system had many followers who had made some altera- 
tions, using the same principles; among them will mention 
the Englishman Robertson Paris and Ollendorf 

The first book Robertson was published 1840 under the 
title, Cursus der Sprache 
First find narrative translated part it—a few 
lines—have read five six times before the pupils, and 
then only read the pupils themselves, translating every 
single word. After that conversation follows concerning the 
story, and consequently made the same words. 
sentences are given and double translation required. the 


The Principles, Practice, and Results the Hamiltonian System for the Last Twelve Years. 
Manchester, 1529. 
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end each lesson analytical study attached. Here gram- 
mar introduced, and the peculiarities the language are 
treated. does not differ much from Robertson. 
uses the same method double translation, but instead giv- 
ing complete story presents separate sentences, the mean- 
ing which definitely fixed, and which has for connection 
immediate wants life and every-day usage. more 
the figurative literary language classical authors that the 
pupil forced begin with. The same word reappears in- 
definitely, and thus helps the memory. 

This method interlinear translation has certainly great 
advantages, especially for self-instruction, being the only one 
possible. But, the other hand, this method many 
defects. The sentences are still not the ones the pupil uses 
actual life. Having ready translation, the pupil does not 
translate perceptions and conceptions, but merely words, and 
consequently, after all, unable use the new language 
expression his thoughts. Great improvements were recently 
made along the very same line the so-called Toussaint- 
Langenscheidt Method and Rosental’s Meisterschaft system.” 

The Toussaint-Langenscheidt ‘method, besides wonderful 
systematic treatment the subject-matter, possesses three new 
characteristics: First, interesting novel taken the subject- 
matter secondly, the pronunciation marked 
the letters the native tongue, and claimed that everyone 
who can read, for instance, German, can read this method 
any foreign language; thirdly, the study foreign language 
extended, and includes the study literature. 

All these three points have little pedagogical signifi- 
cance. novel does not mean acquire foreign 
language. Pronunciation cannot learned written 
printed symbols only; and include the study literature 
the problem learning foreign language means confuse 
the problem mastering language general, and that 
foreign one. 

Rosental’s The Meisterschaft System was published 1872, 
and lately the author himself confessed that this book 
full and crudities. 1892 published 
another book the The Rosental Method Practical 
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Linguistry, which intended vade mecum all lan- 
guage students. divides language into the language 
literature and the language every-day life, and holds that 
studying foreign tongues must first acquire working 
knowledge practical every-day French and German before 
can enter upon the study classical literature. Further, 
divides the words the language into the necessary and unnec- 
essary ones. Accordingly endeavors give his book 
nothing but useful and practical phrases,—sentences which 
are the habit using the common transactions life. 
commences with phrases which refer the speaking and under- 
standing language: Then continues his studies 
entering store make some purchases; then comes the 
railway; takes tickets; checks the baggage; arrives the 
station; takes cab,” etc. 

But the most attractive feature this method that 
requires, the author says, ten minutes three times day only, 
and within three months you master the foreign language. 
self-evident that this method, far its originality con- 
cerned, has psychological ground whatever. The language 
literature different from that every-day life; but the 
latter different with every individual. word necessary for 
one quite unnecessary for another one; useful and practical 
sentences alone not constitute language. From pedagogi- 
cal standpoint this method inadequate also. errs against 
the principle, from the simple the more does not 
employ objective representation and motor activity means 
help memory retain the content the subject taught, which 
very important point teaching foreign languages. 

concluding our historical sketch have mention two 
methods more, which have had great success and are based 
entirely new principles: these are the so-called Natural 
Method” and the method the Frenchman Gouin. 

The natural method due Gottlieb Henese, 1865.* His 
pupil, Dr. Sauveur, was faithful follower this 
published many books and established summer schools. 
Briefly stated the method consists the following: The teach- 
ing conducted object lessons, and translation postponed 


*Quousque Tandem? Der Spracheunterricht Heilbronn, 
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long possible. When the vocabulary large enough the 
pupil required relate anecdotes, condense stories has 
read, convert poetry into prose, etc. 

developed and well worked-up system the same method 
known The Berlitz Method Teaching Modern Lan- 
guages, which has met with great success France, Ger- 
many, England, America and Russia.* This method has many 
advantages over others: Object lessons assist the. process 
remembering foreign words; excites interest also the part 
the pupil; answers some degree the requirements the 
pupil far language gives words which the 
pupil really needs: hence corresponds the knowledge the 
individual. 

the other hand this method entirely wrong from 
psychological point view. student foreign language 
does not need form new unable suppress 
translation, and there necessity for it. 

Francis Gouin, his book entitled The Art Teaching 
and Learning Foreign Languages, pubiished presents, 
claims, entirely new method, based close observation 
nature,—that the little child its games weaving its own 
individuality and learning its native tongue; its mental opera- 
tions are analyzed with extreme care. The method consists 
linguistic series. linguistic series must understood 
linked sequence statements, scenes, descriptions, 
point fact, all bearing upon the same order 
facts, expressing successively all the moments and all the 
phenomena known us, and reproducing these the order 
their natural development. The main features this method 
are the following: The learner has for exercises sentences 
which bear distinct and sensible meaning, and are true sub- 
stance and fact; these are linked together logical sequence 
the development their action, forming separate and simple 
dramatic scenes primitive life, giving rise, naturally, good 
literary expressions. The learner has the significance 
the word phrase always given him called his mind 
before introduced the foreign word phrase which ex- 
presses it. The association the foreign word phrase 
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thus not with the English word, but with the actual fact men- 
tal conception which the English word only stands for and ex- 
presses. given the pronunciation orally first, and 
before sees the printed form. 

The idea linked series belongs certainly Comenius, and 
have spoken showing the negative sides the mat- 
ter instruction. Gouin has made great improvement, em- 
phasizing the importance verbs and introducing motor activity 
teaching foreign languages; does not discard translation, 
and thus comes nearer the true psychological cases acquir- 
ing foreign language. But there are three points which are 
entirely wrong Gouin’s method: Firstly, series not the 
best form the mode presentation, have proved 
criticising the method Comenius; secondly, Gouin confuses 
the problem teaching foreign languages with that language 
general and, thirdly, thinks that the acquisition foreign 
language attained through the ear mainly, whereas psychol- 
ogy proves that much depends upon the habitual inclinations 
the individual. 

Here will finish our historical sketch. far from being 
complete. bibliography, doubtless incomplete, French 
grammars alone, between the years 1500-1800, in- 
cludes six hundred and fifty titles, large proportion which 
bear the title New Method. Consequently would beyond 
the above possibilities treat each them separately, and there- 

preferred consider such methods only really are 
original, and have met success their practical application. 


THE INTERPRETATION 


FRANKLIN B. SAWVEL, PH.D., GREENVILLE, PA. 


idea seems somewhat current that order ap- 
preciate the arts painting and sculpture and divine 
the story expressed form and color one needs painter 
sculptor and how helpless feel the presence great 
painting statue with key clew unlock its meaning 
unfold its story. Yet picture ought approachable 
rondo, sonata poem. 

The musical composer invents his and proceeds ex- 
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press and emphasize repetition,—repetition direct and in- 
verted; emphasizes further similar and closely related 
expands, contracts, embellishes and enriches till its 
meaning clear and unmistakable. Theorists have even gone 
far claim that each note degree the scale, the 
third, fifth, augmented diminished degree, the tone symbol 
particular emotions: devotion and love, reyerence, courage, 
etc., just painting, more zealously and reverently adhered 
among the older schools. Each separate color has its par- 
ticular, almost sacred significance: white signifying light, 
purity and innocence; blue, truth and green, victory 
and hope; red, divine love and royalty; and yellow the evil 
passions deceit and jealousy. The rondo but musical 
round, and sonata series rounds artistically combined and 
fundamentally related. 

the painter invents his and seeks express 
the language form and color, and emphasizes repetition 
and concomitant emotions. avails himself the syno- 
nyms art language, and occasionally antonym heighten 
contrast; repeats the main idea related forms, situations, 
personages and objects till the main idea story unmistaka- 
bly told. The decorative element receives due attention, sup- 
plementing and repeating the dominant feeling and art motive. 

The analogy not only real, but serves wholesome purpose 
the interpretation pictures. 

illustrate, take the evolution the Italian 
began with simply mother and child, with only angels acces- 
after while the little St. John, with his coat camel’s 
hair, was introduced; then saints esteemed the most pious were 
introduced, and, the decadence, wealthy and distinguished 
patrons were sometimes added. The symbolism the book, 
the rose and lily often employed, repeated the emphasis. 

Botticelli perhaps the most easily understood well the 
most modern the old masters, and represents most completely 
the transition from the first period the Renaissance the last 
—the Raphaelian Age Italian Art. was born Florence, 
1447, and closed his labors the age fifty-five 
years after Fra Angelico and ten before Raphael fulfilled their 
great destinies. his beautiful Madonna, now the Louvre, 
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Paris, Botticelli expresses both the divinity and humanity the 
completeness his nature and mission— 
through the attribute symbols unity. 

The circle the universal form synonym oneness and 
completeness, but not beautiful and graceful its de- 
rivatives. ellipse with varying curvatures repeats and 
emphasizes the oneness the Christ-child and mother through- 
out the composition. 


MADONNA THE LOUVRE—BOTTICELLI. 


The outline the picture whole marked ellipse 
carried around the arm the rest chair, the mother’s 
clothing and gloria, then downward the ringlet light 
over the head St. John, his drapery, the book and cover 
the stand. 

Another outlined the feet the child, the hem the 
wide sleeve, the curve between the heads mother and child, 
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the ringlet, shoulder and arm St. John and the mat which 
the book rests. Interlacing these two yet smaller one, 
traced the surface line the child’s arm, continued the 
semi-transparent veil the mother, the gloria and legs the 
child. Madonna worship included both mother and child; 
nevertheless, the child was the true Son God, divine, holy, 
born the virgin, and possessed both human body and 
human religious idea dominated Italian life, social 
and political, other national life since Israel, and art was 
its fullest and deepest expression. Christ does not merely rep- 
resent symbolize the unity, but the union the human and 
the divine. 

The idea completeness emphasized the devout mother- 
liness the lithe frame, elongated face, full lip, countenance 
speaking the anxious, sacred fear responsibility mingled with 
expression almost melancholy ardor and humble resigna- 
tion; devout submissiveness touched with tranquillity. 

The ideal the madonna was the celestial beauty the holy 
mother and child radiant with every element form, 
texture, unity, relation, association, color, and through the 
particular artist’s vocabulary art synonyms and nomenclature 
perfections grace, purity, gladness, modesty, joy, humility, 
all burned into one circumscribing, overpowering personality. 

Lines and curves converging, muscular tension here and 
relaxation there, express one emotion and the reverse another. 
The physiognomy almost inexpressible words the 
Lisa Smile,” and yet with hint what look for, 
and how look, the story can unfolded. this physiog- 
nomy that gives Fra Angelico’s madonnas the severe air and 
expression makes the Sistine,” Granduca,” and 
Chair” Raphael, the perfection grace rapt poetic 
beauty, beam with mingled modesty and gladness, unfathom- 
able mystic spiritual depth and angelic piety and humility. 

The title picture supposed give the main idea the 
subject composition, but sometimes does not, and often can- 
not, fully express it; more than can the title grand 
symphony stir its weird, ravishing melodies 
enchanting harmonies, the title pastoral lyric open its 
fountains imagery and reveal its thought gems. 
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Rosa Bonheur, the queen modern art, 
representing totally different art and class sub- 
ject, also illustrates the emphasis The arch the 
line strength. downward curve architecture would 
weaken from each added increment weight work, while 
the upward becomes stronger increased compactness. Our 
feelings, when the presence beams subject great loads, 
correspond these facts. read the story Plowing” 
the faithfulness and dignity animal strength harnessed 
the service man. The bowed backs the laboring cattle 
show effort and strength. The bowed surface lines the field, 
the landscape the left and beyond, the plowmen, arrange- 
ment cloud group, arched effect the sky dome, all empha- 


PLOWING. BONHEUR. 


size the curve strength and obedient effort. The eager, 
interested tension the eyes, ears arching forward and counte- 
nances the front yoke cattle unconscious anything but 
duty; the strained effort, resentful indignation, mingled with 
accusing furrows pain, and the glaring eyes the goaded 
ox; the surprised fear the near one that his time next, 
and the anxious expectancy the third pair com- 
bine tell the one story faithful toil and service almost 
human. 

The second group oxen express the same idea with re- 
peated emphasis. 
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contrast the huge brown furrows are the soft foliage and 
green trees and grass; the bright, quickening sunshine; the 
toiling plowmen battling with nature,—all suggestive what 
faithful toil, guided intelligent, heroic effort, may bring the 
comforts and enjoyments life. 
The artist’s manner even more important picture analysis 
than the story itself. face-to-face and heart-to-heart talks 
Vasari about art and artists, running through his four charm- 
ingly interesting and instructive volumes, invite the reader 
the inner circle art and the fireside creative genius. 
Or, more definite, his analysis Leonardo Vinci’s 
methods composition Vol. II., his description Giotto’s 
frescoes the lower church Assisi, Vol. I., Ruskin’s in- 
the same master’s frescoes the Arenal chapel 
Padua, bring into touch with the heart and brush that 
wrought grandly. 

The passing cords creative fancy and the runs and trills 
evanescent feeling may now beyond recovery, but living 
sympathy with their moods and high ideals and living 
acquaintance with their methods and ideas are not. are 
alive, and instinct with beauty, inspiration and lofty purpose. 
Someone has said that heard are sweet, but those 

unheard are sweeter”; and how truly are the great pictures and 
monuments the masters but unheard melodies oil and marble. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


PROF. JAMES SNODDY, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, VALLEY CITY, DAK. 


BOY learns plow plowing; learns write 
writing. Instead having him memorize rules and defi- 
nitions with regard writing should let him learn their 
application practice. aim the teacher should 
the rousing the pupil’s interest. can done only 
finding some means appealing his personal experience. 
The first means employed the teaching composi- 
tion should conversations with the children about things 
which they have seen about incidents which they have ex- 
perienced. Thé children should encouraged engage freely 
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these conversations—to tell about things they have and 
tell their experiences. The next step might the telling 
and reading stories. These stories should made topics 
conversations, and the pupils required reproduce them 
their own words fully possible. The stories may taken 
from history, travels and biography but fables and fairy stories 
should not neglected; they are, most instances, the best 
all. active imaginations the children demand them. 
addition these fables and stories the beautiful myths 
olden times can made both profitable and interesting. 
While these various stories, fables and myths are being used 
means for teaching the first steps composition, selections 
from our best authors can made subserve the same pur- 
pose. There are scores and scores little verses that could 
used memory gems and topics conversation the compo- 
sition work the lower grades. ‘Take, for example, the poem 
beginning with, 
What does little birdie say 
her nest break day?” 
Alfred Tennyson; 
the poem beginning with, 


are the sweet flowers 
Born sunny showers,” 
Hunt 
the one beginning with, 


The stream flowing, 
The small birds twitter, 
The lake doth glitter,” 
William 


the four lines found Robert Browning’s Pippa Passes, 


The snail’s the 
God’s his heaven,— 
All’s right with the 


the little four-line poem entitled Rain, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 


The rain rain all around, 
falls field and tree, 
rains the umbrellas here 
And the ships sea.” 
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Similar extracts from our best writers might put the 


‘board, and each allowed remain several days for conven- 


ience composition work. and more difficult passages 
might interpreted and memorized; for example, Coleridge’s 
prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
made and loveth all.” 


The committing memory such choice extracts not only 
serves little children the lower grades helps the use 
language and incidental training oral composition, but stores 
minds with that which will charm and interest them 
later years. 

addition selections taken from standard literature there 
are many valuable collections, Mother Goose Rhymes, 
Aunt Rhymes and Nursery Nonsense, that might 
used helps teaching language the kindergarten and 
primary grades. Scientists who have given special attention 
child study, and those who have had experience kinder- 
garten work, tell that children have keener appreciation 
the grotesque than adults have; but question the propriety 
giving little children such whimsical and incongruous rimes as, 

Three children sliding the ice 
Upon summer’s day 
fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest, they ran away.” 


The majority these however, should certainly 
have prominent place the kindergarten and primary grades 
but while there are many excellent verses our best litera- 
ture which are well adapted the needs these grades 
seems misused time teach meaningless rimes such 
the one just quoted. The watchword the teaching lan- 
guage the lower grades should be, Give the children the best 
literature; begin early, and give them much possible. 
One means which composition writing the intermediate 
grades may made appeal the pupils’ every-day experi- 
ences have them write letters some their friends and 
allow them send these letters through the 
this sort will bring this phase composition writing into 
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touch with real life. But the composition work the inter- 
mediate grades should endeavor, the lower grades, 
arrange our plans keep the work touch with good 
literature for literature, its broad meaning, life. order 
show the young pupils that literature least part life, 
let them use some the selections which they have taken from 
literature for memory gems their composition work such 
manner interweave their own experiences with them. 
Take, for example, those two dainty little poems written 
Jane Taylor: one entitled The Poppy,—the proud flower that 
held its 


And thrust full view 


the other, entitled The Violet,—the modest flower that grew 
Down green and shady bed.” 


Let them read and contrast the thoughts contained these two 
poems, and then write composition expressing their own 
thoughts and feelings regard pride and modesty made 
manifest the characters different people whom they have 
seen or, better, different people about whom they have read. 
There are many other poems that could used the same 
Emerson’s The Mountain and the Squirrel full sug- 
gestions that appeal the country boys. are many Bry- 
poems. Can possible that there country boy 
whose feelings not respond the thoughts expressed the 
line, 
They rustle the eddying gust and the rabbit’s tread”? 


And, given opportunity, will not write composition 
expressing his feelings about the rabbit’s tread among the rust- 
ling leaves? Longfellow, well Bryant, loved children, 
and wrote many his poems expressly for them. For long 
time was called the children’s poet,” both America and 
England. But the honor has been transferred; now be- 
longs Eugene Field and James Whitcomb Riley. These two 
poets have brought the child world charm hitherto unknown. 

The greatest difficulty that teachers the grades generally 
correlating literature with the composition work the 
lack materials convenient form. But this difficulty now 
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being removed; many the language lesson books current 
use contain gems verse from Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, 
Holmes, Alice and Cary, Emerson, Lowell and others 
and some these books appropriate selections from 
good literary prose. Poetry for contains se- 
lections from Tennyson, Wordsworth, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mary Howitt, Southey, Cowper, Campbell and other 
well-known writers England. There are two other books 
which the teachers the grades should have 
one entitled, Child’s Garden Verses,—a collec- 
tion Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems childhood; the 
other, The Eugene Field Book,—a collection Field’s poems, 
letters and stories. The Field book especially attractive, and 
admirably adapted for paraphrasing and other phases com- 
position work the intermediate grades. While such books 
these can obtained teachers need longer complain 
lack materials. 

far, treatment elementary composition writing, 
have tried emphasize the importance the correlation good 
literature with the work, and have, consequently, given at- 
tention any special kind composition. Besides letter writ- 
ing only two phases the work have been touched upon; 
namely, simple reproduction and paraphrasing. But reproduc- 
tion and paraphrasing, according the classifications the 
best authorities, are not included rhetorical divisions writ- 
ing. Since they are mostly imitations other people’s writ- 
ings, they cannot, the full sense the term, regarded 
real compositions. There are, strictly speaking, only four kinds 
writing; namely, narration, description, exposition, argu- 
mentation. The including persuasion separate kind, 
done many authors text-books, obviously unneces- 
for persuasion merely quality style which applies 
Persuasion is, however, somewhat closer, its application, 
argumentation than the other three kinds writing; for ar- 


*See Metcalf and Bright’s Language Exercises. American Book Company. 

Published Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Published Charles Scribner’s 

For full discussion the classification the kinds writing see Arlo Bates’ Talks 
Writing English, 123 (Houghton, Mifflin Co.), and Hill’s Principles Rhetoric, 
246 (Harper Brothers). 
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gumentation appeals the understanding, while persuasion ap- 
peals the will feelings. But since often happens that 
the assent the understanding gained rousing the will 
feelings action the two kinds writing are sometimes treated 
one,—persuasion regarded simply degree argu- 
mentation. 

Regarding writing, then, consisting four kinds, may 
arrange them two groups: one, including narration and de- 
scription the other, exposition and argumentation. former 
group deals primarily with the latter with 
Description tells what things narration what they do.* 
Exposition dealing with thoughts analyzes and explains; 
argumentation dealing with thoughts convinces the under- 
standing. But when persuasion resorted to, narration and 
description more than deal with things, and exposition and 
argumentation more than deal with they all appeal 
the will feelings. evident, then, that since exposition 
and argumentation deal primarily with abstractions they can 
used very little the teaching composition the elemen- 
tary schools. any application them should made all, 
only the simplest principles either should used; and these 
principles will naturally apply, most instances, incidentally, 
connection with narration and description. main bulk 
elementary composition work must necessarily limited 
these two kinds writing. 

NARRATION.—Since narration and description deal primarily 
with things, makes little difference which has precedence 
the elementary whether they taught, first, com- 
bined, separate kinds writing. most instances they 
will found combined. Let suppose, however, the first 
assignment topic which the narrative the most 
prominent feature. the assignment made the lower 
grades, all that can expected simple reproduction 
story told the child’s own way,—first, oral; then, written. 
the assignment made the intermediate grades, in- 
formal outline might advantageously used. the assign- 
ment made the higher grades, the outline should some- 
what formal; and the work progresses should made 


See Flether Carpenter’s Introduction Theme-writing, (Allyn Bacon.) 
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more and more formal. illustrate: suppose that the topic 
decided upon Our Excursion; informal out- 
line appropriate for the intermediate grade work would about 
follows: Saturday—autumn—our class and few friends— 
wagon—dinner—storm—return home. 

the higher grades more formal outline might used; 
example 


When and where were when started our excur- 
sion, and who were our party. 

Our preparations for starting. 

Incidents that happened the way. 

Our arrival the grove. 

Trees, squirrels, birds, flowers. 

Return home. 

one more formal, like the following 


INTRODUCTION 
When—where—who. 
the forenoon. What happened the way. 
—other incidents. 
Noon-time. the time. 
The forests, flowers, etc. Their appearance (inci- 
dental description). 
Some the characteristics the nuts that grow our 
forests. Their uses, etc. (incidental exposition). 
Why some our nut-bearing trees are better than those 
that grow other countries (incidental argumentation). 
Other incidents. 
III. The day pleasant and profitable one. 
Some proverb quotation from poetry appropriate for 
closing. 


The first step taken the writing any composition 
is, course, the gathering together materials. the 
secondary schools, colleges and universities this done largely 
means research work libraries; but the elementary 
schools, from the lowest the highest grades, must done 
almost entirely means conversations—oral work the 
class room. But after the collection the necessary materials 
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shall have been completed some sort definite plan should 
made. This one the most important features the writ- 
ing compositions.* is, fact, natural principle which 
made manifest nearly every phase life: The little bird 
hopping from limb limb selecting with care its materials, 
and already has definite design home for its fond nest- 
lings. Call this instinct, you will; but not about the 
same the planning, the designing, the outlining the archi- 
tect who devises the plans for the construction buildings? 
The savage the wild forest, while constructing his hut 
shaping his arrowhead, has definite plan view. The little 
child its play manifests the same principle when constructs 
its little toy house accordance with some model which fur- 
nished its memory imagination. This, then, nature’s 
method, and should used the schoolroom. But the pupils 
following any prescribed plan should allowed the utmost 
freedom. outlines made for the lower and intermediate 
grades should informal possible; they should out- 
lines the pupils’ own making—simply the putting together, 
accordance with their own plans, the materials furnished 
through their own answers the teacher’s questions. But 
the pupils become more mature; they acquire more breadth 
thought and power execution; they begin under- 
stand the construction compound and complex sentences and 
the grouping sentences paragraphs; they begin ap- 
preciate some the simple elements style,—then the follow- 
ing formal outlines should insisted upon. Just what 
grade this should begin difficult say. The development 
the pupil’s mind passing from any grade the next 
higher not sudden transition; continuous growth. 
Probably the average class pupils will most benefited 
formal outlines the last two years the elementary school 
work. 

Returning now our topic which has been selected for 
assignment narrative theme, OuR Excursion, 
let decide upon the next step taken. The pupils 
should requested use the outline which has been sug- 
gested guide while writing their But the 


Read the chapter Outlining Compositions Spalding’s The Problem Elementary 
Composition, 76, ff. Heath Co.) 
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topic assigned may not apply the personal experiences 
some the pupils; many them probably have not been 
nutting excursion. Let such pupils select another topic 
similar this one; for example, Our Party, 
Picnic. The outline suggested will serve model 
which they may use making their own outlines. the next 
meeting the class all pupils should asked prepare their 
pencils and paper for taking notes. Some member the class 
should then called upon read his composition. will 
probably reply that has not finished it. Let him read what 
has. will doubtless have mistakes; but the pointing out 
these mistakes first will, most instances, kill the spirit 
the work. would better call the other pupils 
point out their favorite passages which have been read, and then 
ask them give reasons why they like such passages. 
Some passages that have been read may call mind inci- 
dent which some pupil has enjoyed, possibly some bit lit- 
erature which has read. Composition work will once 
begin appreciated and enjoyed, and regarded some- 
thing alive—something with which the pupils are sympathy 
—something they can call their own. After the pupils shall 
have discussed all the excellent passages that they are able 
point out the composition that has been read the teacher 


it. work,” says Professor Salmon, 


should commended without stint; bad work should never 
ridiculed.”* When pupil does his best the teacher should 
call his work excellent, and grade accordingly. 


(Concluded next month.) 


The Art Teaching, D.S. Salmon, 


Longmans, Green Co, 
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THE ART EVANGELINE SUPERIOR THAT 
HERMANN AND DOROTHEA. 


MISS DELLA COURSON, LEBANON, PA. 


effort contrast two poems whose authors are 

different nationality has difficulties peculiarly its own. 
Every language has certain beauties which cannot trans- 
lated. This not true the thought, though even here there 
may two views; for while the art poem must depend 
the success the author representing the ideal, nevertheless 
the judgment the critic must tinged according the 
manner which nationality, education and minor circumstances 
have molded it. 

Undoubtedly the German conception the ideal woman 
differs radically from that the Anglo Saxon, and taking this 
fact into consideration the question becomes, not whether Goethe 
succeeded realizing his ideal, but whether Longfellow’s art 
not superior that has loftier conception. 

The German mind general regards woman 
reached the pinnacle excellence when she worthy the 
title housewife.” cares not she learned, 
except gracious household ways.” She fulfilling the pur- 
pose her creation, and consequently ideal the German 
when she possesses those qualities which enable her mate- 
rially serve others; her beauty her use. Goethe’s 
picture this practical woman brings into bold relief her 
service others, but says nothing the beauty her soul, 
which the root all grace. Longfellow, the contrary, 
paints for exquisite picture lovely soul, whose per- 
fect harmony with the will its Creator makes all its acts 
accord with his commands. Someone has said that woman 
without religion like flower without fragrance, and 
this indefinable fragrance which clings Evangeline’s char- 
acter, and which miss Dorothea. first meet the 
latter, graciously ministering the sick mother, must 
bow her practical goodness, but certainly not expe- 
rience the zsthetic emotion which called forth the ethereal 
beauty Evangeline, whose passing seemed like the ceasing 
exquisite music.” 
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Nor find Hermann all those qualities most desirable 
man who wishes assume the responsibilities house- 
hold. the conjugal relations the Germans the man 
who takes upon himself all cares relation the outside world. 
But does Hermann prove himself possessed sufficient self- 
father’s presence, and finishes the scene weeping helplessly 
his mother’s breast? Then, lacking entirely determina- 
tion, lets his friends seek his bride, and even when brought 
her deceives her his motives rather than storm 
her heart. contrast this stands out Longfellow’s brief but 
comprehensive delineation Basil one whose face shone 
the morning, and who ripened thought into 

Goethe chooses for the opening scene his poem public 
inn. the air purely material comfort which per- 
vades with the sweet odor sanctity and the spiritual atmos- 
phere which envelop that pious Acadian home. 

follow Dorothea through her earliest trials, and admire 
the fortitude with which she bravely puts her own sorrows 
aside while she administers her suffering companions; but 
less brave Evangeline she waits those first anxious days 
for sight her loved ones, for Milton has told us, 


also serves who only stands and waits.” 


But the two characters are not parallel. Dorothea un- 
doubtedly more practical when, with sentimental remains 
her love for her dead betrothed, she unhesitatingly accepts 
Hermann and the creature comforts offers her. But how 
almost sensual this closing picture Goethe’s heroine com- 
pared the spiritual beauty Evangeline. 


Other hope she had none, nor wish life, but follow, 
Meekly, with reverent steps, the sacred feet her Saviour.” 


Watch her during the pestilence she wends her way among 
the dying, whom her face seems like the lamps the city 
then, her life toil and devotion and sorrow near 
ended she stands her dead lover, meekly bows her head and 
murmurs, thank thee.” her, Longfellow has 
made incarnate the one great purpose creation,—love. This 
the theme which poets have sung since time began; this St. 
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Paul tells the greatest all Christian virtues; this Shake- 
speare declares alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

Shairp says the aim poetry awaken the divine side 
life, make men feel that through all outward beauty and 
all pure inward affection God himself addressing them. God 
love; and this life Evangeline’s, which one long un- 
broken sacrifice the altar pure affection, surely may 
hear the divine voice speaking us, lifting above temporal 
things conception life beyond which imperishable. 

One world-famous critic asserts that poets who not 
nize the highest moral ideal known man that act cut 
themselves off from the highest artistic The Christian 
standard the Taking this standard ours, 
admit that from the German point view Dorothea artis- 
tic creation; her are embodied all the virtues necessary 
woman who simply the earth, earthy. But Longfellow’s 
art far superior, since has painted for almost divine 
woman; for her life was love, and that dwelleth love 
dwelleth God, and God him.” 


THE CHANGED SIGNIFICANCE ANGLO-SAXON.” 


FREDERICK WM. CHAPMAN, FAIRHOPE, ALA. 


entry our country upon what appears new 
policy foreign conquest and colonization must evidently 
impart doubled impetus that active extension Anglo- 
Saxon civilization for which the mother country 
been modern times conspicuous. While the one branch 
Anglo-Saxondom has gone forward with this work spread- 
ing its institutions its special mission, the other younger 
branch has heretofore held aloof therefrom, thus offering 
noteworthy contrast the apparent proclivities two nations 
reputed common origin; from now on, however, would 
appear that the full strength the English-speaking popula- 
tion the globe share the task its intellectual and 
moral regeneration. 
The marvellous change aspect offered the face 
humanity under the universal domination Anglo-Saxon ideas 
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may understood from what has been already accomplished 
for the cause civilization and the uplifting our fellow-man 
those lands over which now floats the meteor flag” Eng- 
land, compared with these same countries under former ré- 
gimes, whether native foreign, those semi-civilized wholly 
uncivilized peoples which have not been brought under the 
authority that flag. Whatever defects may yet inhere the 
methods Anglo-Saxon rule (and the type, even, 
genus homo not having reached the acme its possible devel- 
opment, the best system government far devised cannot 
perfect), its general super-excellence over any other finds 
general acknowledgment, and is, the whole, blessing 
all tribes and kindreds coming beneath its sway. The ex- 
tension Anglo-Saxon empire throughout the earth thus. 
like new creation—synonymous with and the principal pro- 
motor the best form what known Christian civili- 
zation, which rapidly giving new world and new 
humanity. Nothing less significant the promised outcome 
that agglomeration petty states founded upon the island 
Great Britain the early centuries following the collapse 
Roman power, those bold Germanic sea-rovers, and known 
history the Saxon Heptarchy. 

And now noted that the ethnic branch, which 
due the initiation way back the beginning the 
period Europe the sweeping change for the better through- 
out the world to-day and centuries come, has itself under- 
gone transforming process. That it—itself great civilizing 
force—has also advanced civilization simply matter 
history, which tells that the original Jutes, Angles and Sax- 
ons entered Britain barbarians and pagans, rudimentary 
their arts and literature, superstitious and sanguinary their 
religion, not notably advanced beyond the piratical Malay 
tribes the modern Eastern seas, inferior many the 
Asiatic nations which their descendants to-day control and 
seek elevate; and their pushing forth into the lands about 
them has thus been process give and take. Contact with 
more polished races had its reciprocal effect upon the rude 
hordes northern Europe, whose fresh, unsapped energies 
made them more than match for the decadent nations the 
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South and East, grown emasculate with over-civilization and 
luxury the illiterate minds the conquerors were quickened 
and their native coarseness fiber refined through the philoso- 
phy, poetry and art Rome, Greece and the Orient, say 
nothing the Christian religion. 

But change yet another character has likewise super- 
vened, which have been, perhaps, prone overlook, but 
which some writer indicates the statement that multitudes 
people are talking about Anglo-Saxon civilization who have 
ably overshoots the mark, for the original Anglo-Saxon stock 
has doubtless multiplied such extent, and its be- 
come pervasive, permeate more less all other racial 
types which have been for any considerable period under its 
sway,—and very many drops” any strain are requisite 
become manifest the physical traits, least, the individual 
mixed extraction; but quite apparent the case many 
who regard themselves Anglo-Saxon race because 
being born, brought under and knowing none but Anglo- 
Saxon institutions and language but English their mother 
tongue, that the Anglo-Saxon enters but minor ele- 
ment into composition which that some other ethnic 
type far more predominant, betraying its rule the facial 
contour, complexion, etc. 

The original Saxons, will remembered, were Ger- 
manic tribe, and, necessarily Germanic features, blonde- 
haired, blue-eyed, large, broad frames; but while this type 
still exists among us, not the prevailing one, and would 
doubtless be, America, more rare than were not for its 
latter-day re-enforcements from the old German fatherland. 
Black dark brown hair and eyes are more common both 
this country and England, accompanied often slim, wiry 
figures and the sharp-cut, angular visages the Celtic Latin 
races. Individuals are not unfrequently met with bearing un- 
questionably English names and English (using the term its 
broadest sense) their language, their ideas, ideals and gen- 
eral mental culture, far these can known from their 


quote the words nearly from memory, not having them nor the author’s name, 


present, hand for reference. 
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outward expression, whose swarthy complexion, raven hair, 
deep dark irides and general aquilinity physiognomy cannot 
but suggest, with the force conviction the ethnological 
student and observer the presence predominating strain 
Italian, Levantine Oriental blood, though the subject himself 
may quite unaware of, not disposed conceal, any such 
factor his make-up. 

has been assumed writers generally, noting the 
change complexion from light dark exhibited the in- 
habitants England, France, and even, less degree, Ger- 
many, since the days when Cesar and Tacitus penned their 
descriptions the people these countries, that changed 
climatic conditions modes living were sufficient explan- 
ation; but find this day both types existing—seemingly 
unaffected lapse time—side side great variety 
climates. Contrary what may the popular supposition, 
the blondes are not confined northern latitudes; they are 
found not alone native Britain, Germany, Scandinavia and 
Russia, but—less prevalently though quite noticeably—in 
Spain, Italy, Morocco, Egypt and All Moors are 
not black-a-moors,” any means, many among the mer- 
chant classes being fair Swedes. climate been the 
cause the falling off this type the more northern coun- 
tries would surely have obliterated entirely beneath the 
scorching sun the South. cause more radical its nature 
must assigned for the change observed; and the taking 
other blood the original historic European stocks the 
course their expansion far more satisfactory explanation. 

the outset its career Britain highly probable that 
the Saxon race degree lost its exclusively Teutonic char- 
acter. popular notion that the Celtic Britons were extir- 
pated expelled from all what now England proper, re- 
maining Wales and the Scottish Highlands only, has never 
found authoritative confirmation. Although the Saxons over- 
ran the island the borders the Cambrian and Caledonian 
mountains, not likely that they any great extent sup- 
planted its more ancient possessors, except, likely, Kent and 
neighboring southeastern portions, constituting the point where- 
they first entered, and over and. from which their successive 
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waves invasion rolled westward and northward. the 
greater part the territory reached the Saxons merely subju- 
gated the Celtic population, imposed upon their language, 
laws and usages, and then mingled with and were absorbed 
it. The physiognomy and traits prevailing the western and 
northern counties England, from Cornwall Yorkshire, 
are this day more Celtic than Teutonic, though their inhabi- 
tants are classed the Anglo-Saxon race. 

The Danes and Normans being ‘cognate stock with the 
Saxons, their invasion England need not regarded 
important modifying factor ethnically, however great was 
its impress upon and the change the language, laws and 
manners the country wrought thereby. the train the 
latter conquerors, indeed, noted the introduction many 
immigrants from the south families wel] 
Jews,—who made this period their first appearance upon 
British soil, and were doubtless destined later day more 
vitally affect the character the English population the 
process assimilation became more operative. 

But much later period the comparative freedom attained 
English institutions drew the English shores multitudes 
from the less advanced states the Continent. Those 
victims intolerant legislation, the France, sought 
here and found that freedom from persecution for conscience’ 
sake denied them their native land. These, with others from 
Southern Europe, formed for the most part permanent family 
connections the country their adoption; and thus were 
further important elements brought mingle with and modify 
the English character. 

Still later the accelerating extension British empire beyond 
the seas all quarters the globe, over its continents and 
islands, its civilizations old and wilds newly broken human 
habitation, its varied populations,—Aryan, Semitic, Mongolian, 
white, brown and black—has had its undoubted reflex action 
upon the ethnic character the conquerors, had the expan- 
sion the Roman state upon that the Roman people. The 
shifting and interchange population—facilitated modern 
methods conveyance—is result certain follow the political 
union countries however geographically and 
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toward the seat empire, from whence the streams conquest 
have gone forth, tend ever-returning currents, representative 
all its outlying tributaries. Thus has the process gone forward 
with increasing rapidity making England her people 
more and more cosmopolitan character. And this has been 
operative the mother country, still more has been her 
colonies and the great Western Republic—her separated offshoot. 
Despite the race pride for which the Anglo-Saxon has been 
especially eminent, the absorption into his veins the blood 
the varied types with which has come contact his career 
conquest around the globe has such degree diluted that 
old Germanic stream that shows quite other than its foretime 
wonted hue upon the skin and outer man 

view the foregoing, then, the term Anglo-Saxon” 
signify something wider and stands rather for 
civilization for ideals and institutions, originating indeed with 
certain ethnic type mankind, but longer its exclusive 
personal freedom, civil and religious 
liberty, humane treatment both our fellow-man—however 
degraded, even the status the criminal—and our fellows 
the animal world below man, respect for woman man’s equal, 
and the furtherance everything which makes for the intel- 
lectual, moral and material improvement the world large, 
are some these. Any rational being brought under the 
dominance these ideals and identified therewith,—working for 
their perpetuation his ancestral 
life currents,—Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, Mongolian, Malay 
American citizen,” speaking the common language and imbued 
with the spirit those institutions which have made both 
England and Anglo-America the pioneers human progress, 
his right this proud designation—in far one 
proud of—is good any other subject citizen said 
governments, even the geographically more limited term 
American claimed, irrespective race difference all 
stand together under the Stars and Stripes and battle for 
what that emblem represents. 
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TRIBULATIONS THE HYGIENIC MAN. 


JOHN F. COWAN, BOSTON, MASS. 


All friends say I’m hygienic fool, 
Just because eat and drink and sleep rule. 
I’m authority new fads scientific 
And health régimes I’m famously prolific. 
live them,—when can,— 
But rockier road ne’er ran 
Than the pathway the man. 


And the trouble is, the doctors disagree 
One Solon upsets all the rest, you see. 
tells me, Drink before your meals 
just when drink good 
puzzle can’t solve—I wish could. 


‘ 


writes, Eat whene’er your stomach empty 
Now butt head against law nature, 

But I’m such queerly constituted creature 
That find neutral zone; 
And, whiche’er do, broken law atone. 


Once Leisurely the wise his food bisects.’’ 
Now, it’s Vigorous chewing gastric juice 
Both deliverances keep not able. 


Perilous thing, is, sit one’s own table. 


>? 
Patience all might reconcile, 


eat, and place the doctors’ views file. 
There’s the grape 
But with seedy fruits stomach can’t fill,— 


offering surcease from all ill; 


Though their lusciousness invites me, Come and eat 


Without welcoming acute appendicitis. 
the juice wine drink, 
Total abstinence sink. 


There’s screw loose somewhere, I’m compelled think, 
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Science Monthly bids back not sleep. 

Science Weekly says right side should keep. 
But editor whose wisdom’s made him wealthy 
Holds must either side rest, healthy. 

Turn whichever way can 

injunction leads the van. 

Oh! the tortures the hygienic man. 


Always heard that rocking soothed baby’s brain 

Now they claim puts his nerve cells strain. 
Doctor holds that baby shouldn’t cry 
Nursery Science scoffs pouring catnip it. 

Some one’s talking through his 

You can’t raise child like 

Every rule snarling old Kilkenny cat. 


All the doctors’ books old herein agreed 
When you sneeze, nasty cold you’ve taken, indeed. 


Now some sage declares you stir your blood sneezing 
Call out latent force, and save your lungs from wheezing. 


Pray tell which best, 
Keep the upper lip comprest, 
the nose tip tickle with lively zest? 


the Frenchmen, soup’s economic 
kick out our own kitchen door, 
can’t fill the poor with any 
they get roast beef instead, 
Jersey cream and Ralston bread, 
Our health science they, doubt, will gladly wed. 


Then there are the microbes, wee, ubiquitous, 

Over which, Latin terms, they make such fuss. 
Fever germs are tissue-burning conflagrations, 
Yet all life may bacilli aggregations, 

Which, whether curse bless 

But hope hygiene make such mess. 
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EDITORIAL. 


year 1899 occupies unique position respect great 

gifts educational institutions. The greatest gifts were made 

two California women: Mrs. Leland Stanford passed over the 
university which bears her son’s name the vast sum $28,000,000, 
and Mrs. Phoebe Hearst gave the University California $10,000,- 
John Rockefeller has practically given $2,000,000 more 
Chicago for while the money has not been passed over, 
stands ready soon President Harper secures two 
other millions, which has nearly done. University re- 
ported some months ago gifts aggregating $1,544,000 for twélve- 
month, and many other institutions were generously remembered—as 
Cooper Union, with $500,000 from Andrew Carnegie, Edward 
Cooper and Ex-Mayor Hewitt. The Chicago makes out 
grand total given during 1899 religious, educational and charitable 
institutions $79,749,956. the figures were only $23,984,- 
goo, and 1897, $33,612,814. Therefore 1899 stands forth 
red-letter year. 


HERE real need reforming children’s language out 
school. There are many who seem incapable grasping the 

idea that the principles and rules studied school have any 
application recess the playground. The vernacular the 
heard everywhere, and neither savory nor pleasant. 
corrupting, and source distress those parents who take 
interest enough their children’s welfare wish them acquire 
pure English. Leaving out the account that which actually im- 
moral, profanity and lewd talk, there are coarse expressions, com- 
mon slang, careless and slipshod language and grammatical blunders 
which send cold chills through the nerves sensitive people, and 
make some parents hesitate about subjecting their carefully reared 
children the influences the public schools. have heard grad- 
reputable high school say Them things’’ and Who done 
athome. little tot our acquaintance came home from the 
kindergarten and astonished his mother, who had thought him 
this time little piece perfection, exclaiming impatiently when 
the bread was not passed him immediately the table, told yer 
wanted some bread; can’t yer get through yer?’’ Before going 
school this little fellow had always spoken remarkably correctly, 
never having talked even baby talk.’’ the conversation 
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group children their way school the next time there 
opportunity and see what barbarisms they are guilty of. Now, the 
point this, that much can done the school, and especially 
the home, correct the evil. Children are always teachable. Call 
their attention the subject their language outside the class room. 
Point out them the evils slang, bad grammar and low jesting. 
Show them the beauty and the value pure English. Make them 
see that will add their happiness and usefulness, and help them 
get the world able express themselves grammatically 
and felicitously. Let parents insist their children’s using proper 
language the table and about the house. Always set them good 
example this respect. There will doubtless still some who will 
prefer uncouth expressions and All reforms work slowly 
and only partially. But much can and will accomplished par- 
ents and teachers make determined effort secure good 
English school and out school the children, 


only matter history that from the beginning, the State 
Virginia, until the opening the Civil War, led all the so-called 
Southern States the organization the secondary education 

the private and denominational type, including the college that 
period besides, the University Virginia, giving the new West 
what may called the American organization the higher education 
under the control the State. Without discussing the very question- 
able claim the general superiority the South before 1860 the 
matter the higher education for young men, fact decided 
largely the meaning the title College,’’ and the quality in- 
struction the great number Southern institutions assuming that 
name, true that, both the number and quality its higher in- 
stitutions, the old Dominion was foremost, and gave the other States 
the section and even the Northwest large number its promi- 
nent educators. But not well understood that the remarkable 
educational movement the eleven ex-Confederate States since 1865, 
Virginia may rightly claim more important leadership the estab- 
lishment the common school for both races and all first 
conspicuous plan popular education under State control Thomas 
Jefferson, before the formation the Union, included the emanci- 
pation and elementary and industrial training negro children and 
youth, and the great statesman never wavered his faith the edu- 
cability the colored race. his original scheme universal 
education been adopted its organization, the Commonwealth would 
to-day have enjoyed the additional honor leadership the peaceful 
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abolition slavery and the prevention the Civil War, calamity 
only less than the dissolution the Union. The Jeffersonian scheme 
was really the lodestar under whose prophetic guidance the public- 
school party every slave State, through the seventy years before 
1860, grew numbers and intelligence; some the border States 
and larger cities securing permanent lodgment, and all attemp 
the establishment the American people’s school for the white 
race. And State were the claims general education more ably 
and urgently pressed than the leaders this movement Virginia. 
The first fruits this long agitation were gathered the new State 
West Virginia, which immediately her secession and recognition 
the Union, the midst the war, established the complete sys- 
tem Thomas Jefferson from the training the colored children 
the state university. 


EST VIRGINIA also gave back the Mother Commonwealth, 
twenty years before the war 1842, Henry Ruffner, the 
author the best digested and most practical scheme the 
many put forth for the common schooling youth; supple- 
mented afterwards, Washington College, his well- 
known plan for emancipation. His mantle the reformer the 
higher education fell upon Gen. Robert Lee, who, his recon- 
struction Washington College into Washington and Lee University, 
added his personal and military renown his final distinction lead- 
ership the higher realm Southern education. would sur- 
prise the majority Northern educators read list the superior 
men who, had gone forth from Virginia presidents and 
professors colleges and the higher class academies, especially 
the Southwest. But the common school for both races and all 
classes the two men commanding ability developed the South 
the Civil War were brought into close co-operation the final estab- 
lishment the system Jefferson, 1870, modified and enlarged 
the experience century. 


first these men was Dr. Ruffner, son Pres. 

common consent, the State turned for leadership her final 
campaign education with unerring instinct New England and 
the North, thirty-five years before, had summoned Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard the representatives the first great national revival 
the common school. significant that neither Mann, Barnard nor 
Ruffner were originally teachers known educators, and, the 
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last, will classed with the educational statesmen rather than the 
professional school men the country. Dr. Ruffner, during the 
twelve years his service building for the children Virginia, 
may truly said have been not only the chief educational function- 
ary the new system devised himself, but, not only Virginia 
but the entire South, the most conspicuous its representatives 
universal That through this entire period enjoyed and 
profited intimate friendship and co-operation Dr. Sears, 
Dr. Curry and the ablest educators his own and other States, 
only saying that the American common school itself one man’s 
work anywhere, but the most characteristic development the ex- 
perience the American people, and the most successful educator 
the one best furnished nature and culture represent the people’s 
achievement. one respect was greatly favored beyond Mann 
Barnard, indeed any the great common-school leaders the 
country. American State ever gave one man power nearly 
absolute, both the organization and administration its school 
system, Virginia conferred upon its first great superintendent 
schools. And although despot ever worked hard unload this 
grievous responsibility, and kick out the the common 
school public Virginia was wiser than he. would have been 
impossible 1870 for any man have built system common 
school education for both races and all classes the New England 
plan, Bishop Phillips Brooks well expressed imposing un- 
limited responsibility without power Every Southern State 
had seen least one brilliant experiment popular education 
wreck the reef local option. 1870 the General Assembly 
elected Dr. Ruffner State superintendent, with instruction report 
scheme public schools within thirty days. The system was 
arranged himself, and substance indorsed the Legislature and 
incorporated into the first general school law the State. The 
dynamo the system was located the State Board Education, 
consisting the governor, attorney general and Dr. Ruffner, State 
superintendent, who was, course, the soul the body. Every 
public school official the State, including county superintendents 
and, first, district trustees, some fifteen hundred all, were ap- 
pointed the central board, subject what was really formal con- 
firmation the Senate. The same body distributed the State school 
funds, and all practical ways was the directing and administrative 
agency the new departure. And although the good doctor, during 
his indefatigable administration twelve years, expended good 
deal vigorous and times pathetic eloquence upon the General 
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Assembly condemnation this feature, the common school public 
the State knew too well that their system was state siege 
from its numerous and vigilant enemies, and that its only salvation was 
this central fortress, defended commander-in-chief who could 
neither bribed, flattered nor scared from the defense what this 
crisis her history was the forlorn hope the State. His reports, 
discussions and numberless tracts are among the best connected with 
the educational history any State. During the first eight years 
his administration converted the masses the people both 
races the gospel universal education that, when, 1878, 
persistent and unlawful diversion the school funds pay the inter- 
est the State debt, the income, number schools and pupils had 
been reduced one half, his courageous exposure the conspiracy 
against the children awoke popular uprising, which did not stay its 
march until had swept from the field public affairs the party 
responsible for it, restored the school funds, and four years placed 
the system beyond assault, and had given fair warning that henceforth 
fidelity popular education must assured any party proposing 
govern the State Virginia. own enforced retirement, per- 
haps necessary for the complete success his own ideal, was only the 
enlargement his influence. was immediately called estab- 
lish the first State normal school, and the history popular education 
Virginia the present day little more than the gradual working 
out the theories and methods elaborated his reports. The Leg- 
islature Virginia now considering his proposition admit young 
women the State and College. With disrespect his 
successors office can said that Dr. Ruffner has been, 
important sense, State superintendent instruction Virginia for 
the past thirty years. All successful common school keeping the 
South since 1870 has been along the lines surveyed only 
requires, what his State should insist upon, that his most important 
writings with the history his administration should published 
form for general circulation; that his commanding relation 
Southern education should generally acknowledged that 
Horace Mann the North and the nation earlier generation. 


beneficent Providence were league with the efforts 
the common school public Virginia and the South, the 
man all others survey the road through the untrodden 
region the education the emancipated slaves, shot vol- 
canic eruption the heights full American citizenship, was di- 
rected Virginia, and sight the sea-beach smitten the prow 
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the first slave ship was enabled set the Hampton Normal and 
Industrial Institute. Armstrong was the one man com- 
manding educational and executive genius developed the war 
meet the great call for permanent method training the colored race 
for its new-found American citizenship. birth and early training 
the Sandwich Islands; college life Massachusetts under President 
Hopkins; service command colored troops, and agent 
the Freedmen’s Bureau for ten years,—he was schooled like other 
man for this work, and sent Providence the State and locality 


where slavery began build institution that should object 


lesson the moral, mental and industrial schooling these people. 
His method was radical; beginning with the training obedience 
law and order under military authority, and proceeding upward 
through industrial training according the methods frée labor; 
instruction morals, manners and religion social life itself the 
finest result Christian manhood and womanhood, and thorough 
drill English education under one the most brilliant groups 
instructors ever found one American seminary. This great school 
was chartered and subsidized the State Virginia, and from the 
first worked complete harmony with Dr. Ruffner the upbuilding 
the common school for the colored contingent,—one third the popu- 
lation the State. Without Hampton and its great principal, Gen- 
eral Armstrong, the establishment the common school for the negro 
Dr. Ruffner would have been failure from the beginning. The 
annual reports Armstrong the State Board are like search-light 
from lofty point illuminating the entire field operation. General 
Armstrong Hampton developed the true American method 
schooling the masses this nation within nation, now eight millions 
strong. His disciple, Booker Washington, has demonstrated the 
fact that can worked colored teachers and adapted even the 
lowest grades intelligence. Every Southern State has now estab- 
lished one more than one these seminaries, combining the aca- 
demical, normal and industrial department the highest grade the 
common school, 
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SCHOOLDAYS LITTLE RUSSIA. 


GEORGE VARNEY, BOSTON. 


Peterkin had his birth away off Little Russia,’’ which 
real, not imaginary The name has for long 
period been often used designate the southwestern quarter 

the present Russia Europe; because, while was the earliest civil- 
ized any portion the Russian empire, its chief town, Kieff (also 
spelled Kief and Kiev), the River Dnieper, was the seat govern- 
ment for all which originally constituted Russia. thus continued 
for hundreds years; but about the year 1328 the government was 
transferred Moscow, the act Usbeck, the Khan Tartary, 
who, the force his armies, had made all Russia tributary 
him. Kieff, too, was the scene the introduction Christianity 
into Russia, which occurred 

The city has now about one hundred and twenty-two thousand 
inhabitants, having grown very rapidly during the last half century. 
The commercial quarter occupies area low ground between 
hills. Its buildings are irregular, and have little 
ment; but the new part the town has many magnificent buildings, 
frequently with Moorish towers and domes and, too, plentiful gilding. 
But factory chimneys are seen there, for Kieff not 
industrial but commercial center. Several fairs for the purpose 
trade are annually held there, the largest which occurs the 
winter, and attended local and foreign merchants great 
numbers. 

was this city that Peterkin’s boyhood was passed. has 
less vivid recollection school than the good times had 
going and coming the river winter. The ice may have been 
rough some times; but remembers most distinctly when its 
surface was smooth mirror, which and dozen companions 
glided merrily their skates, which they call word which, 
literally, signifies 

Kieff the latitude the south England; and while the 
warm and cold seasons are about the same length each, the 
weather Kieff hotter summer and colder winter than 
England, with more snow, because the greater remoteness the 
country from the tempering influence the ocean. 

The coasting and other sports the little Russian boys have with the 
snieg (snow) varied America, while continues for 
longer period. Having much use the sled diminu- 
tive sleigh sledge), the admonition which America 
the boys sometimes give selfish comrade has Kieff passed 
into proverb: Lyoubish katatsia, lyoubé sahnoushkie (If 
you would slide you must draw the sled). 

During most the winter the schoolboys wear loose, thick coat 
blouse over their school uniforms; and instead the regulation 
cap, the conical, comical cap soft felt, the tasselled 
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eak which hangs down between the shoulders, while pair 
wings the same material, attached near the bottom, are long enough 
wind twice about the neck and tie securely. 
The uniform which the boys the public schools were required 
appear consisted gray trousers having light blue stripe down 


the outside the leg, with waistcoat and military coat, both blue, 


and blue cap. hot weather they wore white duck trousers, 


gray blouse with leather belt, and yachting cap. both 
styles cap, just over the visor, was attached silv ornament 
the form two divergent leaves, bearing the class number. 

course very poor people could not dress their boys well 


this, neither could they pay the fee sixty roubles required annually 


for the privileges the gymnasia—the public school Russian 


cities. Great numbers end their education with the preparatory 


school, and many others drop out the first years the 
pupil failing examination for the latter allowed another the 
next year; but fails the third time his public schooldays that 
town are ended. 

certificate admission the fourth class (or year) the gym- 
nasia authorizes the holder apply for the position teacher 
village school for admission technical school the army; 
while the diploma, with the title A.B., given graduation, permits 
the owner enter the university without special examination. The 
course the gymnasia includes the French, German and Latin lan- 
guages, well the native language, the modern Russian; while 
hour the morning twice thrice the week, all grades, 
devoted Bosina (Theology, or, literally, the Law God), 
which embraces the ecclesiastical system the Greek church. All 
the text-books the subject religion are the Slavonic tongue, 
like the ritual the church Russia, that having been the language 
universally spoken the empire when the Christian religion was 
established there. 

the larger schools was the aim have teacher for every 
branch, that many instances the salary was scarcely sufficient 
for what was there regarded decent living. the smaller vil- 
lages the teacher usually rely for his compensation such 
gifts the parents thought themselves able make. 

will noted that the schools, though public, were not free; but 
attendance has gradually been made compulsory, the cost 
the student has been reduced. 

The discipline school strict, but, contrary what might 
suppose from the reported use the knout punishment for certain 
civil offense, corporeal correction not favored 
tion after school for additional study and recitation, solitary confine- 
ment the dark for hour, over night, duplication these, 
are the usual inflictions, which, not successful, are followed 
expulsion. 

The persons Russian children are strenuously guarded law. 
Englishman residing Kieff caught boy pilfering from his 
fruit trees and cuffed his ears (or: shook him—Peterkin does not dis- 
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tinctly remember which) and for this the injured householder was 
arrested and locked for three days. had known that 
complained the police the boy would punished beyond what 
such trivial offense justified, and had deemed the interest 
the urchin, well owners fruit trees, himself administer 
slight punishment. Such inflexibility and severity the adminis- 
tration justice the smallest matters seems inherent 
despotic systems government. 

the Kieff gymnasia few years ago the furniture the school- 
rooms consisted seats plain board, each backed desk for 
those the next seat behind it, length sufficient for several 
pupils, that the capacity the apartment was adjustable large 
variation numbers, according the degree crowding, without 
any increase diminution the furniture. The schools for girls 
are quite separate and distant from those the boys; but family 
premises and the streets the children the two sexes mingle 
freely. 

One day when Peterkin was about five six years old saw two 
girls going down the shore near his home. They lived the next 
house, that the trio were slightly With little boy’s 
curiosity and love companionship followed down after them. 
They stowed away package luncheon and one two others, and 
Peterkin felt sure that one package there was ripe watermelon,— 
which was extremely fond. With this impression his mind 
was not difficult for the girls coax him get into the boat with 
them, though was quite fearful the water. The girls were 
about sixteen and eighteen years age, and should have known 
better than have carried away the child without the consent his 
parents. were high-spirited and rather reckless, but they 
handled the oars well. Their boat went down stream rapid rate, 
the voyage being for the purpose visiting some friends who lived 
near the river several miles below. 

Peterkin has vivid recollection this incident, for not only had 
watermelon for luncheon, but fared sumptuously three four days 
guest. also remembers his discovery, his return home, 
the distress which his parents had been his account. 

This adventure and his subsequent enjoyment the ice when 
became able skate, are not his only memories the 
very warm and rainy spell one spring the Dnieper overflowed its 
lower banks. lifted and bore away fences, the rude little boat 
wharves, hencoops, pig pens, and even some small wooden dwelling 
houses which had stood near the shore. Peterkin saw several these 
float slowly away the flood. some the cat and 
perched upon the window sills and the roof the sheds attached 
the main house; while one shed there was seen through the open 
side the sturdy peasant wife calmly washing out the family clothes 
beating them with long flat staff they lay plank, wet 
possible from their frequent dippings the convenient water. 

Young Peterkin had, boy, the instinct the wanderer him, 
think. During the last summer his residence Russia (his 
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eleventh) and schoolmate explored the purlieus the convent 
where nuns the Greek church had their home, and also taught 
daily many girls aristocratic families. The boys admired the 
beautiful garden, with its fruit and shade trees. Being polite, and not 
intruding specially private precincts, the elderly nuns did not 
object their presence, while the younger ones were delighted 
have the youngsters there; and many times they brought them fruit 
and cake, they sat reading shady nooks. 

the long hill which presses out upon the river overlooking 
the convent, too, the extensive and very celebrated monastery 
Pecherskot Lavra, which, during the summer, pilgrims (mostly 
very indigent people) come foot, groups and great companies, 
for hundreds miles from all surrounding parts Russia, their 
number altogether any season being said exceed the population 
the city. 

The Russians have great many holidays,—one hundred and eighty 
the number stated statistical traveler—but the people, 
whole, refrain from work few only these days. Many are 
civil holidays,—the anniversaries the birthday the reigning czar, 
the day his coronation, and great events the history the 
empire,—but the larger number are religious, relating Old and New 
Testament events, the early saints and Russian church. 
Christmas and Easter, all other Christian countries, are the days 
most elaborate ceremonies and social enjoyment. Easter day 
children, singly groups, meeting the streets greet each other 
with kisses and the phrases, Kriestos voshkries’’ (Christ arisen), 
which met with the reply, estinou voshkries’’ (Christ 
arisen indeed, or, literally, know arisen). 

The Russian appears quite amusing many persons who 
are acquainted only with English and but not difficult 
learn seems. There are thirty-four letters its alphabet, but 
these, unlike some the English letters, have rarely more than one 
which one prolific source difficulty avoided. 


FACE THE FACTS. 


GRAHAM CROZIER, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


the Reply’’ that was made the last April number 
ATION Superintendent Carroll’s paper the previous Febru- 
ary, two tendencies are easily observable that are seriously retard- 
ing our advancement educational matters. The first, which 
further reference will made, certain tone invective, least 
reprimand. The second, matter more moment, the 
rather statement, that our grammar-school teachers are men and 
women with big hearts, and our high-school teachers are not 
Self-gratulation has little weight, sure, with the general public, 
but does tend invalidate the claims the gratulator, and our pro- 
fession has suffered too much pass unnoticed. 
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Pedagogy now classed among the sciences, and those who 
will contribute most its advancement are those who will use best 
advantage any and all opportunities for jnvestigation and 
looking all the while for constant valuation all values through 
increased knowledge the fundamental principles underlying the 
phenomena (the most complex with which the human mind has 
deal) which constitutes the materials the main subsidiary 
sciences. 

short, the teaching profession has special need men and 
women abnormally large organs. There needed here, just 
any legitimate business, industry, earnestness and interest; and since 
the conditions underlying the work are involved, there needed, 
addition the qualities named, certain patience with obscure details, 
and distinct desire detect even trifling errors observation and 
judgment. That difficult secure such workers none will seri- 
ously deny. Everyone the professions, matter how great the 
possible returns the successful, numbers many more blunderers than 
experts and the profession now under discussion there are two dis- 
tinct disadvantages which materially interfere with our getting the 
preference open competition. First, the American average abil- 
ity prefers other lines work. Teaching, even college professor- 
ship, cannot cope with the attractions the Senate the House, 
those offered the law the banking business. The Anglo-Saxon 
race likes the tussle for individual success the arenas where compe- 
tition sharp, and this largely because the vigorous and virile prefer 
face failure those occupations where there chance consid- 
erable returns, rather than accept the certainty stipend fixed 
not controlled others. 

That the returns the teaching profession ‘‘are fixed,’’ together 


with the fact that much the work directed from the outside, 


places all the while distinct disadvantage. Offer seven tenths 
our brightest young men teachers the same salary, even less, 
into the office law firm with some well-known commercial 
house; offer ambitious men and women from ten twenty-five per 
cent less than they are now paid for teaching literary news- 
paper ork,—and see how the ranks will depleted Let face 


these facts, and then let away with this promiscuous rating 


distinguish, note and criticise work the product the individual, 
the result individual effort, and will find that the rating our 
profession will higher. 


THE PASSING THE OLD ALMANAC, 


EOPLE tell that this age progress. And they point 
with pride new inventions, new discoveries and new methods 

every department science human endeavor. But 
look back over four-score years there are two earliest, most 
valued friends that grieve see neglected and forgotten. The one 
Webster’s spelling book, which millions Americans owe their 
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thorough knowledge the spelling and pronunciation their mother 
tongue. all the substitutes introduced there one that candid 
judgment will admit can compensate for its loss? 

And now, following the passing the spelling book, are called 
mourn the loss our childhood’s friend, the Old Almanac, that 
precious legacy Poor Shall Benjamin Franklin 
How well remember the family almanac that hung 
beside the kitchen clock all early years. There learned the 
length the day, the time new and full moon, the eclipses 
expect, the signs the zodiac, the period the dog star, and all the 
varied historical knowledge placed every page. But now all that 
brushed aside, and the bookstores are filled with calendars thick 
leaves fit only adorn wall space, and stripped 
all the information almanac the olden time could furnish. 
this case, let not discard the old and tried welcome the fancy 
calendar, for surely the-old 

were well our ambitious youth college halls and appli- 
cants for stenographers’ positions would realize the importance 
correct spelling, the first stepping-stone thorough education; and 
greatly desired that almanac shall furnished the 
public comprehensive, artistic and reliable maintain its 
hold upon the present the old almanac has done upon preceding 
generations. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


MOVEMENTS THE CANADIAN PROVINCES. 


The active agitation educational questions the neighboring 
provinces Ontario and Quebec has developed many points general 
interest. 

Ontario there complaint over-centralization. Municipalities 
are rousing themselves larger exercise their powers, and the 
Ontario Educational Association its recent annual session urged the 
importance giving greater freedom teachers, especially those 
secondary schools. Probably the time has come for larger exercise 
local and personal initiative educational matters, but certain that 
the pre-eminence given central control the Ontario system has 
hitherto proved great advantage. has brought the whole system 
both municipal and rural districts level that would have been 
difficult attain under more lax system. The complaint over- 
pressure, which has become quite general, due apparently the 
system departmental examinations. These, urged, have 
developed out all due proportions; particular, complaint made 
the examination for admission the university which determines 
very largely the work secondary schools. These schools perform 
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threefold office Ontario: they prepare students for the university, 
carry the academic non-professional training teachers, and, 
further, are intended provide general education for those who not 
enter higher institutions. regards the examination special difficul- 
ties are experienced, from the fact that the same examination used 
test the academic attainments intending teachers and 
entrance examination for students who hope enter the university. 
obvious that certain branches which are essential the case the 
former class students are subsidiary that the The 
endeavor prepare for severe examination these branches 
unnecessary strain candidates for the university. The matriculation 
requirements have been recently revised with view relieving this 
strain. one two subjects discrimination has been made between 
the entrance examination and that for noticeable that 
the requirements arithmetic have been abridged, English grammar 
has been shortened, history simplified and the amount text readings 
English and the foreign languages reduced about twenty-five per 
cent. Apart from these modifications individual subjects, the only 
general regulation affecting the standard that which permits the 
matriculant enter taking Latin and two other foreign languages, 
unless takes the scientific option, which case relieved one 
these two languages. This exemption was hitherto confined 
candidates taking Greek. The practical effect the change put 
Greek par with the two foreign languages, Latin being, 
before, compulsory for all. 

The school system Quebec offers striking contrast that 
Ontario respect the matter central control. There general 
superintendent, assisted council public instruction, which 
organized two committees, one for the charge Roman Catholic, 
the other Protestant schools. The distinction holds throughout the 
system, and there high degree local independence. 

bill was introduced into the legislative assembly 1897 looking 
the unification the system and the increase the central 
control. The bill was lost, however, and measure now pending 
which proposes radical changes the system, but modifications 


only respect details. 

The discussion educational systems the Canadian provinces 
accompanied the special agitation the subject industrial and 
technical training. 1870 the initiatory steps were taken 
establish Ontario system technical education. college 
technology was started that time, which developed into the School 
Practical Science. The school now flourishing condition, 
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and reported last year one hundred and fifty seven students. During 
the past fifteen years industrial drawing has been extensively intro- 
duced the schools, and has been fostered the award govern- 
ment certificates and medals and government appropriations for 
art schools and art exhibitions. Recently endeavors have been made 
promote the study agriculture and domestic science the pub- 
lic schools. The city Kingston has taken the lead the introduc- 
tion manual training into the recognized both the 
Education Department and public men that the time has come for 
organizing and extending this work, and preparatory step the 
Deputy Minister Education, Mr. John Millar, B.A., has made 
extended investigation the technical systems other countries, and 
has submitted very full report his observations. Quebec mov- 
ing the same direction. special impetus has been given these 
efforts the liberal offer Sir William Macdonald, Mon- 
treal, whose donations McGill University have already exceeded 
$2,500,000. now offers pay for the equipment required for 
manual training one place each the Provinces, and also 
meet the expenses qualified teachers and maintenance for three 
years all those places. 


SECULAR VS. CHURCH SCHOOLS, 


The movement for secularizing public education received such 
emphasis and impetus from the leaders the French Revolution that 
may really regarded dating from that upheaval. 

Confining our attention elementary schools, will interesting 
consider how far the movement has prevailed the principal edu- 
cating countries the world. 

need hardly said that the common schools the United States, 
which enroll little more than fifteen million pupils, are controlled 
entirely secular authorities, and that their courses study are lim- 
ited secular branches. Private elementary schools, which 
unknown proportion are parochial, enroll 1,250,000 pupils. Com- 
pared with the public schools the ratio their enrollment 

The elementary schools Prussia are Protestant, Catholic Jew- 
ish, according circumstances. There are also schools which all 
the are recognized, but they are comparatively rare. 
The schools are not parochial, but State schools, administered and 
supervised secular authorities. parish, however, has its own 
school committee, which appoints local school inspector, who, 
usually clergyman. These inspectors are not rule salaried 
officers, their work being regarded honor legitimate part 
ecclesiastical functions. will seen, then, that while the schools 
are not parochial they are not secular our sense the word. 
1891 the Protestant schools Prussia numbered 3,050,864 pupils; 

France the elementary schools are public and strictly secular 
religious. teaching and exercises being forbidden), private and 
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parochial schools. The distribution pupils between the three 
classes was follows: secular public schools, 3,768,650; 
secular private schools, 130,156; total secular, 3,898,806; 
church schools, 1,634,705, ratio 114 

The elementary schools England are public (board) schools 
parochial. The total enrollment 1896 was 5,422,989, which 
per cent was board and per cent parochial schools. 
other words ratio 11. 

Ontario provision made for separate schools for Protestant and 
for Roman Catholic pupils. The enrollment was distributed fol- 
lows 1897: public (non-sectarian) schools, 
Roman Catholic separate schools, 41,620; Protestant separate 
schools, insignificant number, 543. Combining this with the pub- 
lic school enrollment, the ratio between the resulting total and the 
enrollment Roman Catholic separate schools 10.6 

Quebec the schools are chiefly parochial, schools under the 
charge the Roman Catholic church. The enrollment 
schools 1898 was 176,681 against 27,578 Protestant schools, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


principal the Detroit Normal Training School, and Gertrude Buck, Vassar 
College, manual for teachers primary and grammar grades, scheme 
which consists the use certain typical periods civilization material 
for the work the school. The authors have selected the periods most 
securely satisfying the natural instincts and interests children certain 
stages their development, and that seem consecutive the lives 
most children, well the history civilization. unique method 
education, and has been worked out with elaborate pains and exhaustive de- 
The authors state that the plan outlined one that has been opera- 
tion experimentally for some years one the regular ward-school buildings 
large city. The periods used are: the Nomadic, represented the North 
American Indian; the Pastoral, the early Aryan and the Persian; the Greek 
period; the Roman period; the Germanic period; the period Feudalism 
Chivalry; the Renaissance period; and the Puritan period. work 
great suggestiveness, and will value all primary and grammar teachers 
who are seeking for broader and loftier scope for their school work. Boston: 
pedagogy the State Normal School, Trenton, J., rich output 
Dr. Seeley’s work the classroom for years. embodies the fullest in- 
formation obtainable and usable, and put just the form most needed 
students and teachers normal schools and colleges. The arrangement the 
topics orderly and after well-defined scheme; there little discursive writ- 
ing, everything being practical and directly the point. one the 
best recent histories education and merits immediate attention from all 
teachers. New York: American Book Company. METHOD 
Ruric Roark, develop detail the applications psy- 
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chology the work teaching.” School boards and superintendents make 
courses study; the province teachers carry out these with much 
freedom accorded pattern makers. But teachers may not make 
courses study, they may least make themselves proficient the interpre- 
tation them, and that end Dr. Roark’s book sent forth. takes up, 
with entire freedom from dogmatic preachiness and much verbiage, all the 
subjects taught the elementary schools, and gives teachers definite and 
specific outlines and directions for the successful prosecution the teaching 
these subjects. practical, informing, straight-forward book for teach- 
ers, and its directions are followed and its precepts are obeyed there will 
fine uplift the grade work done the schools. New York: American 
Book Company. THEORY AND PRACTICE TEACHING, David Page, 
now issued revised and enlarged edition under the editorship 
Branson, the Georgia State Normal School. Page’s book was first put forth 
1847, and has been since that date classic and treasure house for all teach- 
ers. has stood the test more than half century, and will read hun- 
dred yearshence. The editor hds inserted one new chapter, Fitness Teach,” 
and has furnished analyses, reviews, references and such other items and notes 
practical work, and fitted meet the needs normal schools and teachers’ in- 
stitutes. New York: American Book Company. LETTERS MOTHER 
THE PHILOSOPHY FROEBEL, Susan Blow, interest not merely 
parents but all teachers whatever grade school. The author has 
made life study the philosophy Froebel, and her deductions from are 
set forth beautiful form conveying mothers power the Froe- 
belian system training has the upbringing children. The letters are 
within the comprehension all mothers, and bear precious truths most 
cogent manner. The world will brighter and sweeter, and mankind hap- 
pier, this book the hands mothers read and study and live by. 
New York: Appleton Company. 


THE SCHOOL AND the title volume containing three thoughtful 
essays John Dewey, Professor Pedagogy the University Chicago. 
School and Social Progress,” The School and the Life the Child” and 
Education” are the titles the three divisions the book, and 
chapter added the three years experience gained the University Ele- 
mentary School. earnest tone and broad spirit progressive thinking 
pervades these the first essay, for example, Dr. Dewey points 
out the fact that the vital question not the relation the school the indi- 
vidual child,—which the question usually raised; how progressing his 
ability read, write, figure, etc.—but far more important take the 
broader outlook and ask whether the school fulfilling its duty the whole 
community. the light such inquiry that must view such 
educational movement the upspringing what known the New Edu- 
cation.” The essayist proceeds show that this movement the outgrowth 
new social conditions. This ably illustrated from the department manual 
training, which shown have come into the educational life the day 
consequence new industrial ideals and necessities, which the natural 
sequel. Every student pedagogy will follow with interest and profit the en- 
tire argument this book and find much food for thought, much helpful sug- 
gestion every page. Chicago: The University Chicago Press. 
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RISING THE OR, ARCHITECTS FATE, book full blood 
tonic book for aspiring youth. The Dr. Marden, 
speaking out his own varied sometimes marvellously success- 
ful and again sorely tried and bitter. His aim here—as the magazine Success, 
which now ably edits—is inspire youth character building, self-culture 
and noble achievement.” The book full pith and point. thousand 
ways teaches the boy gird his work and let nothing stand the 
way his doingit. full short, crisp, incisive, inspiring quotations. 
wish every youth the land could read and take its lessons em- 
bellished thirty-two portraits notable men and women. The Success Co., 
Cooper Union, New York. Price, $1.50. 


FOR BEGINNERS the author, Hiram Stanley, states that 
his little book some forty pages prepared with the thought that the main 
object the beginner psychology acquire psychic insight and familiarity 
with method; that the student learn and conclude for himself from the 
simplest observations and experiments. The salient facts the study are set 
forth with painstaking brevity, but with force and clearness. The veriest tyro 
secondary school can with this primer come understanding the 
subject without much perplexity and along independent lines investigation. 
The author believes that psychology should taught high schools and 
academies. His text-book written that end. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. Price, cents. 


Dr. Albert Blaisdell has revised his excellent and well-known book, First 
STEPS WITH AMERICAN AND AUTHORS, enlarging and bringing 
date, making work incomparable value all schools where there 
systematic study literature for its own sake and along intelligent and practical 
lines. The material arranged according methodical plan, and enough 
furnished for year’s study. number model lessons are given, these being 
eminently practical andusable. The generous use this book will make for 
higher appreciation good literature, foster love for better reading and cul- 
tivate taste for what best American and British writers. New York: 
American Book Company. 


PERIODICALS. 


The Forum for January contains thoughtful article President Stanley Hall, Clark 
University, some defects the Kindergarten Magazine for Feb- 
ruary has several timely articles about the war the English against the Boers; another paper 
that will interest many readers relates new use electric light remedy for certain dis- 
Macmillan’s new Monthly meeting with cordial reception, and 
crowded with valuable papers. deals with art, psychology, comparative religion, physics, 
medicine, sociology, and many other Popular Science Monthly considers 
what the Nineteenth Century has done advancing geological The article Pro- 
fessor Conte, and interesting the general reader well the eminent 
New York physician contributes The Coming article the Educational and Thera- 
peutic Value Problem Pacific Cable engagingly considered 
Magazine for February, Herbert Laws Library Congress, 
Herbert Putnam, The School Days Indian Girl, and the American College the Twentieth 
Century are titles valuable articles the February Atlantic Maga- 
zine laden with good things, The Christian Endeavor World making success- 
ful effort furnish young people with healthful reading Its prospectus for attrac- 
The Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., bring out very handy Columbia Bicycle 
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